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we Ng Every School Director in Pennsylvania is entitled by law to receive The C 
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mae Pennsylvania School Journal each month in the year—if he wants it. " 
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= 4} who orders subscription. The Law encourages this subscription because of its great bene!it 
oe to the Schools of the State. Ww 
i nie | There is in each Monthly issue, matter that should be suggestive of thought, or plan, or variety in eff 
methods, etc., to any reader who has to do with the work of general Education, as Director, th 
‘Teacher, or Parent. Those Directors who have made intelligent trial of Phe Journal ‘ 
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longest endorse it most heartily, and are the most prompt in renewal of their subseription. 
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STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE 


BY H..L. 


ew I began to teach in Illinois, 

twenty-five years ago, very few high 
schools were doing anything with the study 
of literature, even in name. Very few had 
any work at all in English, except a little 
rhetoric. Few had any reading above the 


grammar school grades; and a high-school | 


HIGH SCHOOL.* 


BOLTWOOD. 


| recognize the value of this work ; at least, 


| 
| 
| 


pupil was disposed to resent any suggestion | 


that English reading was an important part 
of his higher education. Now it is equally 
rare to find a high school which does not 
give literature a place in its course. Then 
there were very few text-books which of 
fered any aid in doing this work. Now 
their name is legion. Then it was difficult 
to get suitable editions of English classics 
in cheap and convenient editions. Now 
they are both abundant and cheap. Then 
it was very rare to find an applicant fora 
high school position who professed to have 
made special preparation for the teaching 
of English literature. Now more than half 
who apply to me for positions claim to be 
competent to teach it. School reference 
libraries were then few and far between ; 
now they are a matter-of-course part of the 
equipment of a respectable school. 

These facts argue a demand for this work 
which has grown up in a single generation. 
They prove that the public accepts our 
efforts in this direction as a movement upon 
the right line. They show that teachers 


*Read by Prof. H. L. Boltwood, before the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Dec. 31, 1890. 








that they are aware that the public demands 
it. Asa mere question of meeting an ex- 
isting want, teachers must consider the 
relation of literature to education. 

Almost coincident in time with this de- 
mand for literature in the high school has 
been the call for more and better science 
teaching. In both directions there had to 
be done a great deal of experimentation, 
both as to the desirable and the possible. 
In both new books had to be provided, 
apparatus procured, courses of study to be 
readjusted, and last and by no means 
least, teachers had to be trained. ‘There 
was, of necessity, some crude and imperfect 
work. Teachers were compelled to origin- 
ate their own methods, and depend on 
their own individuality. This was not 
altogether without compensating advantages; 
but it consumed a great deal of time, and 
required more expenditure of force. As 
the teaching of, not literature, at first, 
but of higher English, became a success 
in the hands of a few, others were in- 
spired or constrained to follow their 
steps. Their first demand, of course, was 
for books to teach how to use _ books. 


Years ago, when object teaching was a 
new thing, a superintendent of an eastern 
city called his teachers together that a skill- 
ful teacher, with a class of pupils, might illus- 
trate the nature and use of object lessons. 
Having listened to the exercise, they were 
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told that they would be expected to put in 
practice the new system. With one consent 
every teacher exclaimed, ‘* What books 
shall we get to helpus?’’ In answer to the 
call for books upon literature, the books 
speedily came. The first, like the razors in 
Peter Pindar’s well-known story, were made 
to sell. They were abbreviated cyclope- 
dias of the biographies of authors, with lists 
of their works, which pupils were compelled 
to learn by heart. Of course, they revenged 
themselves for this cram by forgetting as 
soon as possible the unmeaning and unpro- 
fitable lessons. Teachers hated the study ; 
pupils hated the study, and this fact does 
credit to their common sense. Then 
came the Manuals or Hand-books of Eng- 
lish authors, in which choice extracts of 
nearly uniform length were given, from 
a great many authors; and these were 
read ; sometimes memorized; a better 
means of interesting than the other, but too 
often like the old story of Scolastiko’s car- 
rying about a specimen brick of the house 
which he had to sell. Then came annotated 
school classics. Obliging editors tell the 
pupils at the bottom of the page exactly 
what he is to see in the text above ; what 
the author means to say, and why he said it 
in this way rather than that, and what made 
him say it at all, and what critic this and 
critic that thinks about the passage, and 
about the author in general. Even the 
meaning and the pronunciation of ordinary 
words is given, so that the pupil shall be 
saved all possible necessity of looking or 
observing for himself. 

It is well here to notice the very obvious 
distinction between teaching the language 
and teaching literature. One does not im- 
ply the other. It by no means follows that 
a linguist is an adept in literature. A gram- 
marian is not so likely to be a good judge of 
literature as one who has less regard to form 
and textual criticism. It is through language 
that one apprehends literature, but the means 
may stand in the way of the end. An offi- 
cer who was the best in his regiment in Har- 
dee’s tactics was not always a good fighter. 
Vivid imagination, good taste, the appreci- 
ation of the highest and best in books, does 
not come from critical study of forms or roots 
or derivations. Rhetoric does not always 
lead to the enjoyment and realization of the 
best in reading. And yet good English is 
necessary to the full enjoyment and compre- 
hension of good style ; and with the present 
condition of English teaching in our schools, 
ithe high school teacher can not ignore lan- 
guage teaching, and confine himself to liter- 
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ature. He must magnify it the more be- 
cause it is so neglected and despised. I say 
it deliberately, both with sorrow and anger, 
there is nothing in our whole school course 
to which the public are so utterly indiffer- 
ent, nay, even so hostile, as to good English. 
Let a pupil become critical in pronuncia- 
tion and say the right thing instead of the 
wrong thing at home, and in forty-nine fam- 
ilies in fifty he will be sneered at as being 
too finical for common use. Let him avoid 
slang, he will be derided as stiff and formal, 
not only by his mates, but often by his pa- 
rents. If we teach a false multiplication 
table, the whole community denounces our 
ignorance. But if we say ‘‘ you was,’’ and 
‘*kinder hard ;’’ if we ‘‘ guess’’ when we 
should think, and say ** how’’ when we mean 
what, a sympathizing public forgives us ; in 
fact, often expresses its preference for the 
inaccurate form. I know a man who has 
drunk chicory till he prefers it to coffee ; 
and a majority of people are thus inclined 
toward language. Gail Hamilton in 
** Wool Gathering’’ speaks of a sefting hen. 
She adds, in parenthesis, ‘‘I know, of 
course, that it ought to be sé¢#ing; but I am 
not going to expose myself among common 
people.’’ If you doubt this, say that the 
coat or dress s/s well; and notice the sur- 
prised, the amused, or the disgusted look 
that your listeners will assume. 

Still more, slang, in its coarser and more 
vulgar forms, is justified by current use, even 
among intelligent people. I do not mean 
the ‘‘awful nice,’’ and the ‘‘ dreadful 
funny,’’ which often indicate mere poverty 
of language ; but rather the coarse, disgust- 
ing metaphors borrowed from the vocabulary 
of the ignorant and the vulgar; such as 
‘*bully,’’ ‘* mash,’’ ‘‘rats,’’ and other vul- 
garisms which I hear sometimes from lips 
which they become as little as profanity or 
obscenity. Half of current profanity is the 
attempt to be emphatic without knowing 
how. The youth of a certain age, culture 
and calibre has only one or two adverbs at 
his command: so everything, good, bad, 
or indifferent, is ‘‘dam.’’ It is his ignor- 
ance more than his irreverence which he so 
freely advertises. As Mons. Jourdain talked 
prose all his life without knowing it, so 
some people talk slang all their lives without 
realizing it. There is a story that a certain 
father was determined to have his son leave 
off the use of slang. ‘‘ You may just bet 
your boots, young man, this thing 1s going to 
stop. You can’t run this ranch yet; and if 
you don’t dry up, I’ll soon make you sick.” 
This is good enough of its kind to be true. 
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There is no point upon which the news- 
papers criticise the schools more severely 
than in respect to their teaching of English. 
Accepting much of this as just, we must yet 
say that newspaper English is not generally 
of that kind which we should be likely to 
select as the basis of good teaching. We 
who have had our pupils go out as news- 
paper men are reasonably sure that it is not 
the best of them in style who become re- 
porters or editors. It is rather those who 
can dress a bit of news up in popular lan- 
guage, regardless of literary excellence or of 
form. 

The persistent belittling of grammar in 
our school courses has borne fruit in the 
neglect of English. Forbidden to use text- 
books, sometimes by school authorities, 
sometimes by the pressure of opinion, cer- 
tain teachers have given their energies, or 
rather their time, to so-called language les- 
sons, and the outcome has been childish 
and trivial English. As attacks upon the 
spelling-book have put good spelling among 
the lost arts, attacks upon grammar have 
made good English unpopular. 

But the most efficient cause of lack of 
ability to appreciate literature is the reading 
of our pupils. They read too much; they 
read too carelessly; and they read con- 
stantly books which are no books. The 
multiplication of so-called children’s books 
and papers is by no means an unquestion- 
able good. Our youth read exciting 
stories in which the incident is everything 
and the style is nothing. They read books 
which have absolutely no literary character; 
which no more belong to any form of 
recognized good English than the adver- 
tisements of Pears’ soap, which some one 
suggests is manufactured principally to en- 
courage originality in writers of puffs. I do 
not mean the positively bad books ; but the 
books which abound perhaps as much in 
Sunday-school libraries as anywhere else ; 
books written to sell; destitute alike of 
good plot, good English and good sense; 
books such as ‘‘ retired clergymen whose 
sands of life have nearly run out ’’ write to 
order for religious publishing houses ; which 
no reader ever remembers an hour after 
reading ; from dozens of which no one can 
extract a single passage which is worth re- 
membering for its sentiment or form. 
These books have no more resemblance to 
literature than a penny chromo has to the 

Angelus; or achild’s hammering on a coal- 
hod with a poker has to music. An ap- 
petite for stories is often like an appetite 


| and affords no nourishment. The dilution 
of history and the drama to the supposed 
level of the child’s intellect is often pitiable. 

Then we can not disguise the fact that 

there is an infinite amount of absolute 
drudgery required in teaching good Eng- 
lish. We are never sure that our pupils 
have attained it till they habitually write it. 
This requires more time on the part of both 
pupil and teacher than either is generally 
willing to give. The obvious remedy for 
this is to begin early ; to train to the work 
continually ; and to demand good English 
in every exercise. Our examinations in all 
subjects must be lessons in English. The 
teacher of science or of mathematics must 
insist upon accurate expressions and upon 
the mechanical correctness of the exercise as 
much as the teacher of language. Unless 
this be so, the pupil will regard good Eng- 
lish as a party dress, to be worn only on 
special occasions, and packed away when 
the occasion has passed. ‘The teacher of lan- 
guage shoukd be allowed reasonable time to 
correct papers, and to impress points to be 
made upon the class, so that the same mis- 
take will not be repeated again and again. 

Much effort has been properly expended 
of late in introducing a great deal of read- 
ing of standard authors into grade work be- 
low the high school. This rightly directed 
will be of great service. I can not help 
feeling, however, that some teachers in their 
zeal to do good have too far anticipated 
the work of the high school ; and that books 
which tax the thought of adults have been 
forced upon young children. Ata Brown- 
ing commemoration last winter in Chicago, 
a class of young children, I think of the 
sixth grade, was introduced to prove that 
young children can comprehend an author 
who is popularly held to be the most obscure 
of all English poets. The children certainly 
knew more about Browning than the aver- 
age man or woman of ordinary taste and 
education ; they could give quotations which 
had to them a definite meaning ; but if such 
writings as Browning’s are to be used as 
milk for babes, I do not know what is to 
be reserved for meat for strong men. 

My friend who has preceded me once 
said in regard to a certain teacher of litera- 
ture in his school, ‘‘ Her pupils know what 
is in the book, and they know what Miss 

thinks about it; and that is all.’’ 
I presume this is the experience of many 
elsewhere. 

Much stress is laid by certain teachers 
upon the author’s personality. Little details 
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wife and his children, his study and his 
hours of work, are insisted upon as if these 
things were of great value. I saw at the 
exhibit of the National Association at 
Chicago a class exercise upon Longfellow, 
in which the pupils had written out page 
after page of little bits of miscellaneous in- 
formation about the poet, and generally 
illustrated their work with drawings of the 
house in which he lived, the old elm, the old 
clock on the stairs, the chair which the 
children presented him, the spreading chest- 
nut tree, and other material of this sort. 
Now, so far as any true teaching of literature 
is concerned, I regard all this as lost time. 
The six or eight hours of close work which 
some of these elaborate papers cost would 
far better have been devoted to reading 
more of the poet’s work, and in developing 
a personal interest in the author by making 
the child feel an interest in what he said. 
And so far as learning the opinions of 
others is concerned, the bane of our teach- 
ing is the constant attempt tg extinguish 
original thinking. The learner must first 
think for himself. While the habit of 
judgment is in formation, a pupil’s crude, 
imperfect judgment is better than an ex- 
cellent judgment memorized and quoted as 
the puptl’s own opinion. 

The only efficient way of teaching litera- 
ture is to read books of literary merit, either 
in class or under careful supervision, and 
by reading and questioning to awaken the 
perception of meaning, force, judgment, 
taste, style, and everything else that pertains 
to the full comprehension and enjoyment 
of an author. We are to read authors; not 
books about authors. Not until we have 
learned to read aright both the outer and 
the inner thought of an author do the 
general facts of his life assume anything of 
special interest and value. Let me illustrate 
my meaning with the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
I read it first as a little child; with that in- 
terest which makes it the chief of all alle- 
gories. Christian was to me a person, not 
an impersonation; and my heart throbbed 
for him when Giant Despair had him in his 
dungeon, and rejoiced in his deliverance as 
in the safety of a friend. I read him again 
in my early religious life; with a deeper 
realization of his allegory, and a profounder 
sense of his spiritual insight. Later still, I 
sought the secret of his power. How could 
the Bedfordshire tinker, the man of one 
book, the preacher to illiterate sectaries, be 
such a writer as to move men who care little 
for religion, and whose own education and 
habits incline them to other views of re- 
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ligion and of life? Then and not till then 
did I realize that in ‘‘ Grace Abounding,’’ 
his own autobiography, lies the key to his 
visionary power, to his vivid portrayal of 
the power of sin, to the Slough of Despond 
and the dungeons of Doubting Castle. 
Then the history of his times became sig- 
nificant. In Jeffreys and his court, I saw 
the originals of the memorable trial of 
Faithful at Vanity Fair. Then I read 
‘* Piers Plowman,”’ with more interest ; and 
found pleasure in the thought that Bunyan 
as a boy might have heard, on his own 
Malvern Hills, the old Saxon lay recited by 
those who had learned it from some who 
remembered the days when it was heresy 
and possible death to repeat it. In the 
history of the Parliamentary Wars, I could 
see whence the Puritan soldier derived the 
military setting of the ‘*Holy War.’’ In 
other words, I first learned to admire the 
book; then to feel interest in the man; 
then to study his personality, and his re- 
lations to his own times as valuable in help- 
ing me to comprehend the man and his 
work, 

I was intensely interested also in Paradise 
Lost, before I knew whether John Milton 
was living or dead; Englishman or Ameri- 
can; royalist or republican. I apprehend 
that something like this is the only true 
literary method: first the author’s work; 
then his personality, provided there is suf- 
ficient interest developed in his work to 
make it worth while to study him further ; 
then the relation of the man to his times, 
to religion, to politics, to all that made 
him what he was. Now to reverse this 
order, and to give the chronology, the per- 
sonality, the friendships of the man, to 
Boswellize him before we know him, is not 
the way to reach most minds. A few with 
extraordinary memories seem to keep every- 
thing of this sort on hand till called for, no 
matter when or how acquired; but the 
majority remember only by associations 
which are best derived from the author’s 
own familiar words. 

This making of an author’s acquaintance 
through his works indicates, to a certain 
extent, the proper method of study. The 
early study of literature should not be too 
exhaustive, lest it defeat its own purpose. 
To compel a child making his first acquaint- 
ance with a good book to dwell too long on 
a single page deadens his interest, and robs 
him of that which he needs the most. Iam 
sure that in my first teaching I often erred 
in this direction. In the latter part of a 
high school course something of this ex- 
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haustive work may be done, rather as a guide 
to critical study than as a work to be long 
contimied. 

Now the question, where does the work of 
the high school in English properly divide 
form the work of the lower grades? cannot 
be answered definitely. It depends upon 
what has been done rather than on what 
ought to be done. Very often the first real 
literary reading will be done in the high 
school. The proportion of time required 
to be spent in bringing up the pupil’s 
English to a good working standard will 
vary. The average age of pupils admitted 
to the high school varies;-and the intelli- 
gence of the community, the presence or 
absence of a public library, the supply of 
reference books available in school for the 
use of pupils, must also be considered. No 
one school can be a law to other schools in 
this respect. 

A library of some sort is a necessity in 
doing even fair work. This library need 
not be a very costly one; but it should be a 
working one. The Encyclopedia Britannica 
is not worth one-tenth as much for a liter- 
ary reference work as a half-dozen books 
which can be obtained for one-tenth of its 
cost. Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors is 
not a book of great value to beginners in 
English literature. Wheeler’s Dictionary 
of the Noted Names in Fiction, Bulfinch’s 
Age of Fable, The Reader’s Hand Book, a 
Biographical and a Classical Dictionary, 
besides an Unabridged of some sort, with 
Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture, costing altogether less than $40, make 
a good foundation for work. In addition, 
such books as Bryant’s or Dana’s collections 
of poetry, Emerson’s Parnassus, Knight’s 
Half Hours with the Best Authors, Sted- 
man’s American Literature, are very valu- 
able. We need the complete poems of our 
best American authors, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Lowell, Holmes, and as many others as 
we can afford. Essays and orations must 
represent prose, except what we add to the 
library for historical uses. Novels must 
not be too numerous, and must be selected 
with care. Shakespeare complete will be 
required, and a few other dramas may be 
found, such as Richelieu. Quality and not 
quantity should be sought. 

Another question of interest is how many 
books and what books to read. I cannot 
share in the condemnation which I fre- 
quently hear of school readers ; because I 
find that in my own school library, every 
school reader and speaker is read by choice 
and preference, through and through. I 





recall my own indebtedness to Porter’s old 
Rhetorical Reader, and to Pierpont’s North 
American First Class Book, and other 
readers of sixty years ago which possessed 
positive literary value. Nor do I think that 
it is necessary, or even profitable, to read 
the whole of many books of which certain 
portions are profitable. I regard one or 
two books of Paradise Lost as excellent 
reading for my older pupils; but I would 
not judge it best to read the whole poem. 
There are many authors whose best is com- 
prised in ashort space. What of Coleridge 
is particularly valuable in comparison with 
The Ancient Mariner? What of Keats 
after the Eve of St. Agnes, and the opening 
of Endymion? How many essays of Bacon 
are profitable after that on Books? An 
author whose range is wide, whose songs 
are in many keys, may require a greater 
variety ; but many authors are seen at their 
best in one short selection. But one who 
undertakes to measure Robert Burns by the 
Cotter’s Saturday Night on the one hand, 
or by Holy Willie’s Prayer on the other, 
has a very imperfect measure of the peas- 
ant bard. 

With such lists of books to select from as 
are to be found on the catalogues of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., or of Effingham, 
Maynard & Co., or of the Alden Publishing 
Company, the cost of material for literary 
work is hardly worth mentioning. From 
either list enough books may be secured for 
a dollar to give a whole year’s profitable 
work. Still, I am assured by some teachers 
that even this small outlay is met with 
objections. from parents. In that case a 
school board may be induced to supply the 
requisite number of texts for class use. 

Having tried the fully annotated editions 
and the simple text without note or com- 
ment, I decidedly prefer no notes at all toa 
profusion of notes. I especially abominate 
for class use those editions in which the 
notes are printed on the same page with the 
text. Whatever reference books may be 
used for outside study, for recitation pur- 
poses I prefer the simple text. 

In no study of the school does the art of 
questioning play a more important part. 
Here, certainly, the old Latin proverb that 
a sensible question is half of knowledge, 
justifies itself. Trivial, unmeaning ques- 
tions waste time and insylt the intelligence 
of the pupil. I have seen a school edition 
of Bryant, of the made-to-sell kind, in 
which there were printed out at length, for 
the use of teachers, a: hundred times, such 
questions as, ‘‘ What is said in the seventh 
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stanza? What does the poet say about 
Truth, in the last stanza?’ On the other 
extreme are such questions as, ‘‘ How does 
Milton’s view of Satan compare with 
Dante’s?’’ ‘*What political reference in 
Milton’s .‘‘Sport with Amaryllis in the 
shade, or with the tangles of Naeera’s 
hair?’’ The skilful teacher should possess 
the taste, the judgment, the common sense, 
to ask such questions as lead the pupil at 
once to fix his thoughts upon the great and 
important fact of a passage under considera- 
tion; to pluck out the heart of the mystery, 
if mystery there be; to seize the command- 
ing point of the whole position. Elwood 
used to read to Milton in Latin, and the 
poet could detect by his lack of emphasis or 
of expression whenever the reader failed to 
get the sense of the passage. What does 
Emerson mean when he says, ‘‘ Hitch your 
wagon toa star?’’ What do you notice in 
Tennyson’s 
‘* His honor rooted in dishonor stood ; 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true ?”’ 


What does Lowell mean when he calls 
Lincoln ‘ the first American ?’’ or Tenny- 
son when he calls Wellington ‘* The last 
great Englishman ?’’ What does Milton 
mean when he calls Fame ‘‘ That last infir- 
mity of noble minds?’’ Explain what 
Whittier means when he says, 

** Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees.’ 


Why does Mrs. Browning say that the 
peoples of Europe ‘‘cursed the corn that 
grew rankly to bitter bread on Waterloo ?”’ 
Why, that after the fall of Napoleon, ‘‘Kings 
crept out again to feel the sun ?”’ 

Such questions as these, adapted to the 
age of the pupil, the character of the author 
read develop thought, and aid in _ fixing 
that habit which is the chief end of all our 
teaching, to train our pupils to read closely, 
intelligently and appreciatively—to extract 
the soul of a poem of a book rather than to 
anatomize it. 

What authors shall we read? I do not 
attempt to answer authoritatively. As Kear- 
ney said at Seven Pines, ‘‘ There’s lovely 
fighting all along the line.’’ The books 
which you have found most helpful in your 
own literary training are most likely, in your 
hands, to be the best for the pupils whom 
you teach. If you have ever read Lubbock’s 
‘*Best Hundred Books,’’ or any list ever 
prepared by any one, you have found books 
which are unknown to you, and books which 
when you read were of no value. So of any 
list which may be prepared for school read- 
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ing. It may not be best for you to teach, 
or for your pupils to read under your direc- 
tion. 

I am willing, however, to give what I have 
found to be most profitable in my own expe- 
rience. 

I am old-fashioned enought to use a reader 
one term in the first year, and one term in 
the second year of my course. I take Bull- 
finch’s Age of Fable one term of the second 
year as a valuable work on mythology, and 
as a suggestive book in many directions. I 
read the best of Whittier, Longfellow and 
Lowell ; never omitting ‘‘Snow Bound,”’ 
and ‘* The Vision of Sir Launfal,’’ and with 
all deference to Brooklyn teachers, ‘* The 

3uilding of the Ship.’’ ‘* Macaulay’s Lays 

of Ancient Rome,’’ and one or more of his 
essays are usually read. ‘‘Webster’s Reply to 
Hayne’’ and his Bunker Hill orations are 
among our prose. Of Shakspeare generally 
two plays; usually the ‘‘ Merchant of Ve- 
nice’ for comedy, and ‘Julius Caesar,’’ 
‘*Hamlet,’’ or ‘* Macbeth’’ for tragedy. 
Scott’s ‘‘ Marmion’’ is sometimes read. 
Coleridge’s ‘*Ancient Mariner,’’ Keat’s 
“Eve of St. Agnes,’’ Milton’s minor 
poems, and one or two books of ‘* Paradise 
Lost,’’ Spenser’s ‘‘ Philosophy of Style,’’ 
Tennyson’s ‘ Palace of Art,’’ ‘* Elaine,”’ 
‘* Locksley Hall,’’ and the ‘‘ Princess;’’ 
Byron’s ‘‘ Childe Harold,’’ and the Pro- 
logue to the ‘* Canterbury Tales’’ are read 
in class. Emerson, Ruskin and DeQuincey 
represent modern essayists. Besides this 
pupils read and report upon books which 
are indicated to them. For example, one 
pupil last year gave a paper on Moore’s 
** Utopia,’’ another in connection on Ba- 
con’s ‘* New Atlantis,’’ and a third on Bel- 
lamy’s ‘‘ Looking Backward.’’ Sometimes 
I require each member of the claas to pre- 
pare himself upon a play of Shakspeare upon 
which he is to instruct the class, who are at 
liberty to question and tocriticise. I have 
no stereotyped set of authors or of questions. 
For some reasons I prefer to change authors 
to some extent from year to year, lest one 
class may draw too much upon its predeces- 
sors. 

In general I may say that in the first year 
of the high school our work is largely di- 
rected to language and construction; in the 
second to the rhetorical relations of litera- 
ture, to figures, metres and form of composi- 
tion; in the third year to plot, characters 
and peculiarities in choice and arrangement 
of words; in the fourth, when for the first 
time we use any formal text-book, to the 
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to the relations of our own to other lan- 
guages. When we read ‘*‘Chaucer’’ in the 
senior year, there are always in the class 
some who have studied Latin, Greek, 
French, or German—one language, at least, 
and often two; so that we can compare 
idioms and touch upon derivation with in- 
terest and profit. I may say that our pupils 
all take English history in the first year of 
our course, and that nothing can well be 
done with the historic development of the 
language unless the main facts of English 
history are familiar. I may also say that no 
member of the school is excused from the 
English work. No other study is so strongly 
insisted upon, 

I am planning this year to give the senior 
class lectures upon the literature of other 
nations. ‘These are for the purpose of sav- 
ing time. For example, my class is now 
reading ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’’ When we have 
finished it, I intend to give one or two lec- 
tures upon ‘‘ Dante,’’ comparing the Cath- 
olic poet with the Puritan, and showing 
what each borrowed from the great epics of 
Greece and Rome. These lectures will 
naturally widen their range of thought, and 
help in introducing them into the great 
world of universal literature. 

Let me say in conclusion that no one part 
of our course can be entirely divorced from 
another. The early years must anticipate; 
the later review. Take figures of speech, 
for example. ‘The pupils must early learn 
the principal figures, in advance of some full 
course of instruction. A senior class can 
not read Milton to advantage without fre- 
quent attention to his grammatical construc- 
tions. 

No work of the school room seems to me 
to be so influential in its outcome as our 
work in literature. My pupils of thirty-five 
years ago do not often speak when I meet 
them of my instruction in mathematics or 
in science, or in Latin or Greek; but again 
and again I am thanked for having opened 
their eyes to see what beauty and power lie 
in the realms of books. To many their first 
appreciation of a great and good book has 
been like Keats’ experience on first reading 
Chapman’s Homer: 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies, 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez when, with eagle eyes, 

He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 

If our pupils pass out of our high schools 
“blind to Homer, deaf to Milton, dead to 
Shakespeare,’’ it is a sad, sad loss to them 
and a shame and a disgrace to us. 





THADDEUS STEVENS.* 





BY CHARLES SUMNER. 


fT’HE visitor, as he paces the corridor 

leading to the House of Commons, 
stops with reverence before the marble 
statues of the men who, during two centuries 
of English history, adorned that famous 
chamber. There are twelve in all, each 
speaking to the memory as he spoke in life ; 
beginning with the learned Selden and the 
patriotic Hampden ; with Falkland, so sweet 
and loyal in character ; Somers, so great as 
a, defender of constitutional liberty; and 
embracing in the historic group the silver- 
tongued Murray; the two Pitts, father and 
son ; Fox, always first in debate ; and that 
orator whose speeches contribute to the 
wealth of English literature, Edmund 
surke. 

In the lapse of time, as our history ex- 
tends, similar monuments may illustrate the 
approach to the House of Representatives, 
arresting the reverence of the visitor. If 
our group is confined to those whose fame 
has been won in the House alone, it will be 
small; for members of the House are mostly 
birds of passage, only perching on their way 
to another place. Few remain so as to be- 
come identified with the House, or their 
service there is forgotten in the blaze of 
other service elsewhere, as was the case with 
Madison, Marshall, Clay, Webster and Lin- 
coln. It is not difficult to see who will find 
a place in this smallcompany. There must 
be a statue of Josiah Quincy, whose series 
of eloquent speeches is the most complete 
of our history before Webster pleaded for 
Greece; and also a statue of Joshua R. 
Giddings, whose faithful championship of 
freedom throughout a long and terrible con- 
flict, makes him one of the great names of 
our country. And there must be a statue 
of Thaddeus Stevens, who was, perhaps, the 
most remarkable character identified with 
the House, unless we except John Quincy 
Adams; but the fame of the latter 1s not 
that of a Representative alone, for he was 
already illustrious from various service be- 
fore he entered the House. 

All of these hated slavery, and labored for 
its overthrow. On this account they werea 
mark for obloquy, and were generally in 
a minority. Already compensation has be- 
gun. As the cause which they upheld so 
bravely is exalted, so is their fame. By the 


* Remarks of Charles Sumner in the United States 
Senate, December 18, 1868. 
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side of their far-sighted, far-reaching and 
heroic efforts, how diminutive is all that was 
done by others at the time! How vile the 
spirit that raged against them ! 

Stevens was a child of New England, as 
were Quincy and Adams; but after com- 
pleting his education he found a home in 
Pennsylvania, which had already given 
birth to Giddings. If this great central 
State can claim one of these remarkable 
men by adoption only, it may claim the 
other by paternity. Their names are among 
its best glories. 

Two things Stevens did for his adopted 
State, by which he repaid largely all her 
hospitality and favor. He taught her to 
cherish education for the people, and he 
taught her respect for human rights. The 
latter lesson was slower learned than the 
former. In the prime of life, when his 
faculties were in their highest vigor, he be- 
came conspicuous for earnest effort, crowned 
by the most persuasive speech, whose echoes 
have not yet died ‘away, for those common 
schools, which, more even than railroads, 
are the handmaids of civilization, besides 
being the true support of republican govern- 
ment. His powerful word turned the scale, 
and a great cause was won. ‘This same 
powerful word was given promptly and 
without hesitation to that other cause, suf- 
fering then from constant and most cruel 
outrage. Here he stood always like a pillar. 
Suffice it to say that he was one of the ear- 
liest of abolitionists, accepting the name and 
bearing the reproach. Nota child in Penn- 
sylvania, conning a spelling-book beneath 
the humble rafters of a village school, who 
does not owe him gratitude; not a citizen, 
rejoicing in that security which is found 
only in liberal institutions, founded on the 
equal rights of all, who is not his debtor! 

When he entered Congress it was as 
champion. His conclusions were already 
matured, and he saw his duty plain before 
him. The English poet foreshadows him 
when he pictures 

One in whom persuasion and belief 

Had ripened into faith, and faith become 

A passionate conviction. 
Slavery was wrong, and he would not toler- 
ate it. Slave-masters, brimming with slavery, 
were imperious and lawless. From him 
they learned to see themselves as others saw 
them. Strong in his cause and in the con- 
sciousness of power, he did not shrink from 
any encounter, and, when it was joined, he 
used not only argument and history, but all 
those other weapons by which a bad cause is 
exposed to scorn and contempt. Nobody 





said more in fewer words, or gave to lan- 
guage a sharper bite. Speech was with him 
at times a cat-o’-nine-tails, and woe to the 
victim on whom the terrible lash descended. 

Does any one doubt the justifiableness of 
such debate? Sarcasm, satire, and ridicule 
are not given in vain. They have an office 
to perform in the economies of life. They 
are faculties to be employed prudently in 
support of truth and justice. A good cause 
is helped if its enemies are driven back ; and 
it cannot be doubted that the supporters of 
wrong and the procrastinators shrank often 
before the weapons he wielded. Soft words 
turn away wrath; but there is a time for 
strong words, as for soft words. Did not the 
Saviour seize the thongs with which to drive 
the money-changers from the temple? Our 
money-changers long ago planted themselves 
within our temple. Was it not right to lash 
them away? Such an exercise of power in 
a generous cause must not be confounded 
with that personality of debate which has its 
origin in nothing higher than irritability, 
jealousy, or spite. In this sense, Thaddeus 
Stevens was never personal. No personal 
thought or motive controlled him. What he 
said was for his country and mankind. 

As the rebellion assumed its gigantic pro- 
portions, he saw clearly that it could be 
smitten only through slavery; and when 
after a bloody struggle it was too tardily 
vanquished, he saw clearly that there could 
be no true peace except by founding the 
new government on the equal rights of all. 
And this policy he urged with a lofty dog- 
matism which was as beneficent as uncom- 
promising. The rebels burned his property 
in Pennsylvania, and there were weaklings 
who attributed his conduct to the smart at 
his loss. How little they understood his 
nature! Injury provokes and sometimes 
excuses resentment. But it was not in him 
to allow a private grief to influence his pub- 
lic conduct. The losses of the iron-master 
were forgotten in the duties of the states- 
man. He asked nothing for himself. He 
did not ask his own rights, except as the 
rights of man. 

I know not if he could be called an orator; 
perhaps, like Fox, he were better called a 
debater. And yet I doubt if words were 
ever delivered with more effect than when, 
broken with years and decay, he stood be- 
fore the Senate, and in the name of the 
House of Representatives, and of all the 
people of the United States, impeached 
Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, of high crimes and misdemeanors in 
office.. Who can forget his steady, solemn 
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utterance of this great arraignment? The 
words were few, but they will sound through 
the ages. The personal triumph in his 
position at that moment was merged in the 
historic grandeur of the occasion. For a 
long time, against opposition of all kinds, 
against misconceptions of the law and 
against apologies for transactions without 
apology, he had insisted on impeachment ; 
and now this old man, tottering to your 
door, dragged the Chief Magistrate of the 
Republic to judgment. It was he who did 
this thing; and I should do poor justice to 
his life if on this occasion I failed to express 
my gratitude for the heroic deed. His 
merit is none the less because other influ- 
ences prevailed in the end. His example 
will remain forever. 

In the House, which was the scene of his 
triumphs, I never heard him but once: but 
I cannot forget the noble eloquence of that 
brief speech. I was there by accident just 
as he rose. He did not speak more than ten 
minutes; but every sentence seemed an 
oration. With unhesitating plainness he 
arraigned Pennsylvania for her denial of 
equal rights to an oppressed race, and rising 
with the theme, declared that this State had 
not a Republican government. His explic- 
itness was the more striking because he was 
the Representative of Pennsylvania. I pre- 
sume the speech will be found in the G/oée. 
Nobody who has considered with any care 
what constitutes a Republican government, 
especially since the definition supplied by 
our Declaration of Independence, can doubt 
that he was right. His words will live as 
the courageous testimony of a great charac- 
ter on this important question. 

The last object of his life was the estab- 
lishment of equal rights throughout the 
whole country by the recognition of the re- 
quirement of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. I have before me two letters in 
which he records his convictions, which are, 
perhaps, more weighty, because the result of 
most careful consideration, when age had 
furnished experience and tempered the 
judgment. 

‘*T have,’’ says he, ‘‘ long, and with such 
ability as I could command, reflected upon 
the subject of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and finally have come to the sincere 
conclusion that universal suffrage was one of 
the inalienable rights intended to be em- 
braced in that instrument.’’ It is difficult 
to see how there can be any hesitation on 
this point, when. the great title-deed ex- 
pressly says that our governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 





governed. But this is not the only instance 
in which he was constrained by the habits of 
that profession which he practised so suc- 
cessfully. A great Parliamentarian of France 
has said: ‘‘ The more one is a lawyer the 
less he is a Senator.’’ Plus on est avocat 
moins on est Senateur. If Stevens reached 
his conclusion slowly, it was because he had 
not completely emancipated himself from 
that technical reasoning which is the boast 
of the lawyer rather than of the statesman. 
The pretension that the power to determine 
the ‘‘ qualifications ’’ of voters embraced the 
power to exclude for color, and that this 
same power to exclude for color was included 
in the asserted power of the States to make 
‘* regulations’’ for the elective franchise, 
seems at first to have decided him; as if it 
was not insulting to the reason, and shock- 
ing to the moral sense, to suppose that any 
unalterable physical condition, such as color 
of hair, eyes, or skin, could be a “‘ qualifi- 
cation,’’ and as if it was not equally offen- 
sive to suppose, that under a power to de- 
termine ‘‘ qualifications’’ or to make ‘“‘ reg- 
ulations,’’ a race could be disfranchised. Of 
course, this whole pretension is a technicality 
set up against human rights. Nothing can 
be plainer than that a technicality may be 
employed in favor of human rights, but 
never against them. Stevens came to his 
conclusion at last, and rested in it firmly. 
It was his final aspiration to see it prevail. 
He had seen much for which he had striven 
embodied in the institutions of his country. 
He had seen slavery abolished. He had 
seen the freedman lifted to equality of polit- 
ical rights, by act of Congress; he had seen 
the colored race throughout the whole land 
lifted to equality of civil rights, by act of 
Congress. It only remained that he should 
see them throughout the whole land lifted 
to the same equality in political rights ; and 
then the promises of the Declaration of In- 
dependence would be all fulfilled. But he 
was called away before this final triumph. 
A great writer of antiquity, a perpetual au- 
thority, tells us, that, ‘‘the chief duty of 
friends is not to honor the departed by idle 
grief, but to remember their purposes, and 
to carry out their mandates.’’ These are 
the words of Tacitus. I venture to add 
that we shall best honor him whom we now 
celebrate, if we adopt his aspiration, and 
strive for its fulfillment. 

It is as a defender of human rights, that 
Thaddeus Stevens deserves our homage. 
Here he issupreme. On other questions he 
erred. On the finances his errors were sig- 
nal. But history will forget these and 
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other failings, as it bends with reverence 
before those exalted labors by which human- 
ity has been advanced. Already he takes 
his place among illustrious names, which are 
the common property of mankind. I see 
him now, as I have often seen him during 
life. His venerable form moves slowly and 
with uncertain steps; but the gathered 
strength of years is in his countenance, and 
the light of victory on his path. Politician, 
calculator, time-server, stand aside! A 
hero-statesman passes to his reward. 


FREE TEXT BOOKS. 


EACHERS are equally interested in this 
book problem. No man in Nebraska 
wants books of an inferior quality. We 
want the best books at the least possible ex- 
pense to the people. 

The thoughtful person sees three possible 
solutions of the question: (1) State publi- 
cation; (2) state uniformity and contract ; 
(3) district ownership of books, to be loaned 
to the pupils, free. The first plan has been 
tried in California, and the books printed 
by the state cost the patron more money 
(not counting his taxes that he had already 
paid for printing them) than do-similar 
books in Nebraska. The plan is not satis- 
factory to the teachers or patrons of Calli- 
fornia. The State Superintendent advises 
other states not to adopt the plan. 

The second possible solution (State con- 
tract), as is shown in the January number 
of this Journa/, has not cheapened the price 
of good books. It is ridiculous for a legis- 
lature to fix the price at which publishers 
must sell their books. It would be just as 
reasonable to try to make Claus Spreckels 
agree to furnish sugar at a lower price for 
this state. The state contract plan at a fixed 
price has resulted in the adoption of inferior 
books; when no price has been fixed, the 
state has secured the books at wholesale 
price, which can be secured by the smallest 
district in Nebraska. 

The third solution is that of district own- 
ership of dooks—selected, adopted, and pur- 
chased by the district board, and furnished 
free to all pupils. This plan meets the ap- 
proval of almost all the teachers in Nebraska. 
It has many advantages over the other plans, 
aside from the fact that it is by far the 
cheapest. (1) All pupils are supplied with 
books on the first day of school; (2) the 
books for each school are of a uniform ser- 
ies ; (3) pupils can be changed more readily 
from one class to another; (4) it insures 





better attendance of all, and particularly of 
the poor pupils; (5) books last longer asa 
rule than with individual purchase; it trains 
pupils in the care of public property; (6) 
makes possible better classification of pupils. 

Now as to the question of economy. 
Under the present system a United States 
history, for instance, that wholesales at 80 
cents will retail at $1.00. Suppose we or- 
ganize a class of twelve—buy that number 
books at an aggregate cost of $12. Grant 
that next year half the books are brought 
back by younger members of the families, 
and that six new books must be bought by 
other parents for their children at a cost of 
$6. Thus at the end of five years the pat- 
rons have paid out $36. Under the state 
contract system the book is bought at whole- 
sale and sold at cost. The book costs 80 
cents; twelve of them cost $9.60. As be- 
fore, admitting that half the supply is re- 
tained each year by younger members of the 
family and half must be bought new at a 
cost of $4.80, we have spent at the end of 
five years $28.80. Under the district own- 
ership system the twelve books are bought 
by the board at 80 cents each or a total cost 
of $9.60. Now as these books will last, with 
proper care, in this grade from six to ten 


| years, the district has paid out at the end of 


five years only $9.60, while the other districts 
have paid out $36 and $28, respectively. In 
these schools nothing is shown for all this 
expenditure. On the other hand, the last 
district has twelve books that are good for 
another period of five years. No other plan 
will compare with this from the point of 
economy. 

Every school officer or teacher knows that 
a district can buy books as cheap as can the 
state. They know that publishers have for 
several years made a clause in all contracts 
which provides that if at any future time 
prices be made lower, this particular district 
shall have the benefit of said reduction. 
Thus if a reduction were made for Nebraska 
the same cut would have to be made for Chi- 
cago, New York, and all school boards in 
the United States, as well as with six or eight 
states that have state contracts at wholesale 
prices. This plan brings the district in 
direct communication with its publishers— 
no middle men, are needed. It takes no 
machinery, no committees. 

When we grant districts the right and 
privilege of buying and owing books for 
free use. of pupils, not a single argument re- 
mains for state or county uniformity. Either 
of these plans means a confiscation of a cer- 
tain amount of property now in the hands 
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of the pupils of the state. It is estimated 
that the total value of all books used in our 
schools to-day is nearly $300,000. If one 
series of books be adopted by the state, we 
confiscate all the balance. All schools not 
using the prescribed books must exchange 
their books within a certain time at one- 
fourth their value for the new books. The 
same is true, although in a smaller degree, 
fora county. We believe this whole matter 
should be left with the district boards, where 
it belongs. They will know their wants, 
and will not be compelled to change, but 
can begin gradually to buy supplies of the 
books already used in the school. Thus the 
first purchases will be light—increasing the 
tax but very little. 

Again, uniformity in a county or state is 
objectionable from an educational stand- 
point. It would be a great misfortune for 
teachers and children were one series of 
books adopted for the state. It would be 
almost as bad for a county to take sucha 
step. It is narrowing in itsinfluence. We 
need variety rather than uniformity. Ifa 
child remove from one district to another or 
from one county to another, he takes -no 
books with him—the change costs him noth- 
ing. If he is made to use different books, 
so much the better. We believe the best 
plan is the simplest one. This system needs 
no committees. 

We give here an extract from the report 
of the State Board of Education of Massa- 
chusetts for the year ending December, 31, 
1888 ; 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

Chapter 103 of the Acts of 1884 provides that 
the school committee of every city and town 
shall purchase, at the expense of such city or 
town, text-books and other school supplies used 
in the public schools, and said text-books and 
supplies shall be loaned to the pupils of said 
public schools free of charge, subject to such 
rules and regulations as to care and custody as 
the school committee may prescribe. 

Chapter 161 of the Acts of 1885 provides that 
school committees may procure, at the expense 
of said city or town, in accordance with appro- 
priations therefor previously made, such ap- 
paratus, books of reference, and other means of 
illustration as they deem necessary for the 
schools under their supervision. 

The advantages of the free text-book system 
are ; 

1. Economy in time and money. Under the 
present system the schools may be, on the first 
day of the term, equipped with all necessary 
means of study. This prevents the long delays 
that were formerly experienced in organizing 
the classes, and enabies the teacher to make a 
etter classification of his school. ‘Experience 
has proved that the expense of books and sup- 





plies, by the new method of purchase, is reduced 
nearly one-half. 

2. The new system furnishes a good occasion 
for training the children to take good care of 
those things not their own, but which they are 
allowed to use. 

3. It seems, by the returns, to have increased 
the attendance upon the schools more than ten 
per cent. 

4. The public schools of the state are now 
literally free schools, offering to all, on the same 
free terms, the advantages of a good public 
school education. — Nebraska Teacher. 


—_—_- ~~. 


ANALOGIC. 


BY REV. CHARLES BEECHER. 
gr maar is nature’s logic. Propor- 
[i tion isnature’ssyllogism. Reasoning 
from analogy is Nature saying a thing over 
twice in her sign language; ‘‘ books in the 
running brooks, sermons in stones, and good 
in everything.’’ Analogy, we are told, is 
‘similarity of relations’’; ‘‘a resemblance 
of ratios.’’ It implies four terms, the rela- 
tion between two of which is said to be like 
the relation between the other two. The 
analogic formula, therefore, is 
acDiixz:y 

The mere direct likeness of two things may 
sometimes be called analogy, but the best 
usage conforms to the definition above given. 
Thus the editor of Butler’s Analogy, in his 
preface, remarks: ‘‘ ‘All things are double, 
one against another; and God has made 
nothing imperfect.’ On this single obser- 
vation of the son of Sirach, the whole fabric 
of our prelate’s defense of religion in his 
Analogy is raised. He first inquires what 
the constitution of nature, as now made 
known to us, actually is, and from this he 
endeavors to form a judgment of that larger 
constitution which religion discovers to us.’’ 
Here ‘‘ the constitution of nature,’’ a known 
relation, may be represented by a:b, and 
‘‘the larger constitution,’’ an unknown or 
less known relation, by x: y; and the copula 
‘*so is’’ is the logical inference from the 
concealed promise of Nature’s great enthy- 
meme. ‘The universe is one, and governed 
by the law of continuity and congruity. 

To study Analogy is to study relations, to 
individualize them, to compare them. This 
is difficult because it is so easy. The mind 
runs riot. Fancyoutstrips judgment. Every 
object seems to dissolve itself into relations. 
Society is a meshwork of relations ; so is the 
material system ; so the universe. 

Education is largely concerned with notic- 
ing particular relations. The multiplication 
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table is an admirable resumé of numerical 
relations ; the diatonic scale, of musical re- 
lations; clocks measure time relations; 
thermometers and barometers, atmospheric 
relations ; steelyards, weight relations ; and 
genealogical tables, rich relations and poor 
relations, 

In practical life men acquire skill in 
measuring relations of time, space, weight, 
color, number, musical chords, etc. So 
through the range of categories, men form 
the habit of abstracting particular relations 
from the infinite complexity. Then comes 
comparison. We compare relations in the 
same category, and relations in different 
categories. We compare color with color, 
shape with shape, size with size, tone with 
tone, chord with chord, learning to esti- 
mate direct resemblances. We then go on 
to compare relations in different categories, 
color with sound, sound with motion, form 
with character, outward with inward; and 
the more unlike the categories from which 
the relations are selected, the more striking 
becomes the analogy. What more unlike 
than mere place and sound? Yet sounds 
are Jong and short, high and low. Geome- 
try and ethics are in widely removed cate- 
gories, yet rectitude is a straight line, and 
uprightness a perpendicular. Sound and 
color are very unlike, yet ‘‘ what meaning,’’ 
says Herr Teufelsdréckh, ‘‘ lies in color! 
From soberest drab to the high flaming 
scarlet, spiritual influences unfold themselves 
in choice of color.’’ 

It is a law of nature, as real as the reflec- 
tion of sky and lake. The resemblance of 
unlikest things in their doubleness, in their 
parallelism, comes upon us with all the force 
of a new discovery. It makes us laugh. It 
thrills us with wondering delight. Relations 
in the mineral kingdom resemble relations 
in the vegetable kingdom ; these, others in 
the animal ; these, others in the social, in- 
tellectual, moral; each sphere or kingdom 
furnishes rudiments of language for the next 
higher or neighboring, and thus to a large 
extent human language is built up. Chem- 
istry one might describe as frozen numerical 
ratios. Crystals are petrified geometry. 
Metaphors are analogic enthymemes. Lan- 
guage is metaphor, recent or fossil. Prosaic 
or literal terms are metaphors that have for- 
gotten their pedigree. Profanity is the 
‘rotten diction’’-of unbelief; cant, the 
‘*rotten diction’’ of belief. Slang, like 
some mushrooms, is edible but poisonous. 

The grand analogies of nature and spirit, 
to those who believe in God, are easily ac- 
counted for. The Father having something 
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to say to his offspring, provides a language 
with which to say it. No principle of law, or 
natural selection, suffices to account for the 
fact that the material universe is a complex 
analogon of thought, emotion, character. 

The universe is one. The same laws of 
life prevail, with variations according to 
environment, in all worlds. 
of thought, the same moral and ethical laws 
prevail. The universe is, morally speaking, 
one body, and the health of each member 
is important to the health of all. If one 
faintest star in the galaxy be invaded by 
selfishness and suffering, the whole creation 
groans with it. Nature says many things 
which men have not yet heard her say. Take 
pains for each other, as I take pains for you, 
is her deepest lesson. The chiming spheres 
chant on, but our dull ears scarce catch the 
rhythmic vibrations. Out of the belfries of 
heaven come, every quarter of an hour-- 
every minute, indeed—phrases of quainter, 
more chromatic harmony than the nocturnal 
chimes of Anvers. 

Hush, delirious world ! 
—Andover Review. 


Hush and listen! 


em, 


MORAL USE OF MOUNTAINS. 


BY REV. R. H. HOWARD. 

T is a matter of no surprise to me that 

those nurtured among mountains should 
come to feel a strong attachment to them, 
and should accordingly feel lonely while 
away from them. They have formed a sort 
of personal acquaintance with every bold 
peak visible from the old home. Each of 
these seems like an old and fast friend. In 
contrast with the mountain home, how 
naked, cheerless, uninteresting, seems the 
boundless level plain or prairie! Mean- 
time, the quietness, immovability and gi- 
gantic proportions of these grand old piles, 

“‘ Unwasting, deathless, sublime,” 

give one, while among them, a feeling of 
rest, security and strength. Their rocky 
ramparts, piled high in ponderous strata, 
like courses of cyclopean masonry on every 
side, rise as impregnable barriers about him, 
to constitute, as it were, his cot a fastness, 
and to defend him against all external 
harm. 

One can hardly have been a close and ac- 
curate observer of all influences operative 
on human minds, I think, without having 
discovered the favorable tendency of moun- 





tain scenery upon the heart and life. Its 
| influence is unquestionably to develop auc 
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foster man’s better nature, particularly sen- 
timents of a patriotic, and virtues of a do- 
mestic character. It is true that the neces- 
sity of incessant toil and the rigors of the 
climate of mountain districts, as well as the 
remoteness of the mountaineer from the 
enervating and seductive influences of 
“fashionable life,’’ may, in part, account 
for the latter’s hardy, rugged, sturdy quali- 
ties. Yet there is doubtless something con- 
nected with the perpetual presence of lofty 
hills, that by inspiring one with sentiments 
of veneration and aiding one’s aspirations 
to climb up toward that excellence which is 
forever above him, must prove eminently 
helpful morally. 

A mountain land, for example, has ever 
been proverbial as ‘‘ the nursing spot of free- 
dom.’’ The bandit and the brigand may, 
it is true, for a season, lurk or take tempo- 
rary refuge among its wild glens, but it is 
extremely doubtful whether he can ever be- 
come really naturalized, so as to feel alto- 
gether at home there. I feel sure that 
everything he sees, as well as every sound 
he hears, from the cathedral music of the 
storm to the stillest voice that whispers 
through those solemn recesses, must remind 
him that he isan unwelcome intruder. For 
my own part, I am of the opinion that for a 
dissolute, licentious people to become en- 
trenched among the mountains were quite 
impossible, because so unnatural. A rugged 
virtue, tireless energy, and an indomitable 
love of country, kindred and home, are 
quite uniformly, whether on the slopes of 
the Alps, along the valleys of the Tyrol, or 
amid the mountains of Grenada, the charac- 
teristics of the mountaineer. He may have 
to sing, 

Tis a rough land of rock and stone and tree— 


an environment necessarily, to a great ex- 
tent, shutting him out from the refining in- 
fluences of literature and art ; yet cannot he 
with just pride, add: 
Here breathes no castled lord or cabined slave, 
But thoughts and hands and tongues are free. 


How strong is that instinct, so universal 
in the human breast, that recognizes in 
mountains friends of freedom, sentinels of 
liberty, monarchs standing grim and stead- 
fast throughout all the ages, whose sympa- 
thies—do not their mighty, adamantine 
hearts sometimes throb with sympathy ?— 
are on the side of humanity. This is illus- 
trated in that well-known passage from 
Montgomery, where the returning exile is 
represented as hailing with rapture his 
hative mountains : 
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Ye crags and peaks, I’m with you once again! 
I hold to you the hands you first beheld, 
To show they still are free. Methinks I hear 
A spirit in your echoes answer me 
And bid your tenant welcome to his home. 
Again, O sacred forms, how proud you look ! 
How high you lift your heads into the sky! 
How large you are; how mighty and how free! 
You are the things that tower and shine; whose 
smile 

Makes glad, whose frown is terrible ; 
Robed or unrobed, do all the impress wear 
Of awe divine. Ye guards of liberty, 

I call to you, 

I hold my hands to you; 

I rush to you, 
As though I could embrace you! 


whose forms, 


Again: Of all natural obiects, mountains 
are confessedly the finest symbols of gener- 
ous attainment. ‘‘ By virtue of some secret 
provision of our nature, the grandest exer- 
cise of our faculties,’’ observes Bishop 
Huntington, ‘‘ seems to be that of looking 
upward.’’ Hence, by common consent of 
all language, what is noblest and best is 
placed over us. Excellence is a height; 
greatness is an elevation; virtues are lofty. 
Prayer goes up. We improve as we ascend. 
Heaven is arched over our heads. Heroic 
souls scale the mount of God. In a word, 
both those divinest motions of our spirits, 
aspiration and veneration, are upward- 
looking. Those objects, therefore, that 
most impel one to look away from earth, 
above, beyond it, are obviously the highest 
incentives to high endeavor and all gener- 
ous attainment. What true, lofty mind or 
thoughtful soul, but finds his largest satis- 
faction, not simply in surveying lofty hills 
for their own sake, however towering, but 
in letting his kindled and devout imagina- 
tion travel far up along their glorious peaks, 
and thence pass on into that infinitude and 
mystery whither their glowing summits 
point ? 

One of the most memorable passages in 
Mr. Henry M. Stanley’s late and singularly 
notable work, ‘‘ In Darkest Africa,’’ is that 
in which he describes his impressions on 
contemplating the august scenery of Ruw- 
enzori, the loftiest peaks of the fabled 
Mountains of the Moon. ‘‘ These brief 
views of superb Cloud King, as the Waconju 
fondly termed their mist-shrouded moun- 
tains, fill the gazer with a feeling as though 
a glimpse of celestial splendor had been 
obtained. While it lasted I have observed 


the rapt faces of whites and blacks set fixed 
and uplifted in speechless wonder toward 
that upper region of cold brightness and 
perfect peace, so high above mortal reach, 
so holily tranquil and restful, of such im- 
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maculate and stainless purity, that thought 
and desire of expression were altogether too 
deep for utterance. What stranger contrast 
could there be than our own nether world, 
with its savagery and war alarms and stains 
of blood-red sin, to the lofty mountain king, 
clad in its pure white raiment of snow, sur- 
rounded by myriads of dark mountains, low 
as bending worshippers before the throne of 
a monarch on whose cold white face were 
inscribed ‘ Infinity and Everlasting.’ These 
moments of supreme feeling are memorable 
for the utter abstraction of the mind from 
all that is sordid and ignoble, and its utter 
absorption in the presence of unreachable 
loftiness, indescribable majesty, and con- 
straining it not only to reverentially admire, 
but to adore in silence the image of the 
Eternal. Never can a man be so fit for 
heaven as during such moments, for, how- 
ever scornful or insolent he may have been 
at other times, he now has become as a little 
child, filled with reverence and wonder be- 
fore what he has conceived to be sublime 
and divine. True, we had been touched by 


the view presented from the mount called 
Pisgah—had been elated into hysteria when 
after five months in the depths of the for- 
ests, we once again trod the green grass, 
and enjoyed open and unlimited views of 


our surroundings; but the desire and in- 
voluntary act of worship were never pro- 
voked, nor the emotion stirred, so deeply as 
when we suddenly looked up and beheld the 
skyey crests and snowy breasts of Ruwenzori 
uplifted into inaccessible altitude, so like 
what our conceptions might be of a celestial 
castle, with dominating battlements, and 
leagues upon leagues of unscalable walls.’’ 

After perusing the foregoing, rivaling, 
let me say, anything to be found in the 
‘* Beauties of Ruskin,’’ one can easily un- 
derstand the deep philosophy, as well as su- 
pernal wisdom, underlying the fact that so 
many important Biblical events are associ- 
ated with high heaven-pointing mountains. 
How naturally is the devout mind awe- 
struck, when one thinks of the stranded ark 
on Ararat; when the Law thunders from 
Sinai; when Moses finds Nebo, and Aaron 
Mount Hor, the gate of heaven; when 
Jesus is transfigured on Hermon, and finally 
ascends to heaven from the higher slopes of 
Olivet. 

It may sometimes be the fortune of the 
reader to place his feet on the crown of 
some ‘‘tall cliff,’’ whose 

“awful form 
Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm.” 


What lesson should that mountain vision 
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have for him? He will doubtless richly 
enjoy the cold solitude, as he sends his eye 
down into the conquered plains, looking off 
alone over vast billows of rock and forest 
that stretch like a stiffened sea below, away 
over luxuriant vales, rolling fields and dim 
and distant vistas, as well as up into the 
heavens. which seem no nearer than before, 
but infinitely more immeasurable. 
—New York Observer. 


EE Sh ’ 
DRAWING IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

HE impression is still too general among 

those having in charge the teaching of 
youth that drawing is an ornamental study, 
good for no child except one who is going 
to make a precious living by art. Nothing 
could be more absurd. Drawing is the gram- 
mar of form. It is as essential in the devel- 
opment of the faculties of the mind as gram- 
mar itself, or any study involving careful 
observation. It isthe indispensable founda- 
tion of manual skill. The child who can 
draw can choose any of a dozen first-class 
occupations, where the child who cannot is 
restricted toa very few. Drawing ought not 
to be classed as an ornamental study any 
more than arithmetic. 

The tendency of American parents who 
had little education themselves is to get their 
children into some kind of business in 
which money will be made quickly, as in 
trade: the result is, that boys and girls are 
permitted to enter stores as clerks for exceed- 
ingly small wages, and the pressure is kept 
greatest at the lowest point. A class of par- 
ents who consider themselves above trade, 
want their boys to become lawyers and doc- 
tors. This is folly. Each of these profes- 
sions is now so overcrowded that many of 
them do not make aliving. There are doc- 
tors in every other business, men who spent 
years in colleges and hospitals, and who 
found it impossible to get a living out of their 
profession. Lawyers are to be found in every 
other calling. Many lawyers have to eke out 
subsistence by engaging in practices that are 
at once disreputable and immoral. Both 
professions are overcrowded, and men going 
into them run great risk of a failure. 

The two mischievous tendencies can be 
corrected bp diverting youth into other 
occupations. The world of mechanical 
history is forever expanding. Science 1s 
continually opening its vistas and introduc- 
ing new ideas, new constructions, new 
adaptations of old ideas ; and on every hand 
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offering youth opportunity provided it has 
the necessary training. Any young man or 
woman who can draw can make a first-class 
living in the industrial world. Drawing 
enters into nearly everything now. From 
the illustration of books, magazines, and 
newspapers to the draughting of plans of 


/ ships and the sketching of patterns for 


paper-makers, drawing is in universal de- 
mand. The boy who knows mathematics 
fairly and can draw readily is the boy of the 
future.— Catholic Review. 


——— 


FARMER TOMKINS IN HIS GARDEN. 
BY EDWARD A. RAND. 


LIKE to see things grow. I enjoy it,’’ 
| says Farmer Tomkins to his summer 
boarder—a young woman who has come up 
into the green valley of the Saco to forget 
she is a teacher, and to find rest in the shadow 
of the great hills and in the peaceful depths 
of the still forests. 

He says again, ‘* Yes, I enjoy it,’’ and his 
big, round, satisfied face bends over his pars- 
ley-bed like the moon that comes into the 
valley and sheds the benediction of its peace 
on the lowly fields and the lofty mountains. 

‘**Do you like to see things grow, Miss ?”’ 

‘¢ Y-y-y-es, sir,’’ 

‘*1 do. I mean you take this ’ere plant, 
and foller it from the seed to the shoot, and 
then watch it throw off other shoots and 
take on leaves, and all so nicely shaped, cut 
even and true, all a-growing higher and 
purtier—lI tell you, to my soul it is jest nice. 
Then take all them fields !’’ 

He rises and waves his fat, brown hands 
toward a surface of corn, another of potatoes, 
a third of wheat. 

‘* Now, that tells the story! All that 
there was flat and bare as my wife’s kitchen 
table after dinner ; but what a feast Natur’ 
is a-spreadin’ there in every field, and a- 
growin’, too, risin’ higher, more and more 
beautiful. I tell ye, it takes hold of my 
soul at such a rate sometimes that I feel like 
standin’ up and singin’ the doxology, and 
I never did sing it in the meetin’-house even 
—for I can’t tell one note from another, you 
know—and what folks would say if they saw 
me standin’ off in one of them fields and 
heard me singin’, I can’t say. It is jest 
glorious, though, seein’ things grow. I 
once read about a man they charged with 
bein’ an atheist, and threw him into prison. 
They say he teched with his foot a straw that 
was a-lyin’ on his dungeon floor, and he 





said from that straw he could prove the ex- 
istence of God.’’ 

‘‘ Vanini, was it ?’’ 

**] guess so; he or some other man. 
Now, I understand that man’s feelin’s. He 
was right about it. Oh, I must live where 
things are a-growin’ and a-provin’ some- 
thin’ !”’ 

“‘ Hooker said he wanted to see God’s 
blessing spring out of his mother earth, and 
so he asked to live in the country.’’ 

‘*Hooker? A very sensible man. Now 
you let me ask you a question. Do you 
like to see things grow? You area teacher. 
Souls grow jest like my corn and wheat, 
my beans, niy trees. Do you like to see 
things grow in the school-room,—boys grow, 
girls grow? For it is jest as much a-gettin’ 
bigger and bigger and more beautiful, 
a-takin’ in ideas, a-buddin’, a-bearin’ fruit. 
I should think you’d be real enthusiastic.’’ 

‘¢ Y-y-yes, though sometimes the details 
of the cuitivating essential to growth are 
rather wearisome.”’ 

** Oh, yes, I understand that. When my 
pig-weed and my smart-weed and all the 
other nuisances get to goin’, that isn’t so 
pleasant ; but when a patch is gone over 
with my hoe, a bed weeded, a path cleared, 
a row of hills of corn all nicely piled up, 
and the weeds cut out of the way, it does 
look well! Even weedin’ has its pleasures. 
Now I should think you’d jump to be a 
teacher and have the chance to see souls 
grow. ‘Take that boy out there in the road, 
—Neighbor Blossom’s boy. You take him 
and I know you’d do fust-class work on 
him. You stir him up with new ideas and 
set him to thinkin’, and seed him down 
well, and you cultivate him, and you watch 
him come right along like my corn, gettin’ 
to be a bigger boy all over, up here in his 
head as well as down where his feet are,— 
a-buddin’, you know,-and a-puttin’ forth 
and a-bearin’ fruit,—why, it is tremenjous ! 
And that boy is a goin’ to grow forever, 
right along, through eternity, knowin’ more 
and doin’ better, let us hope,—why, it is pos- 
itively tremenjous! Why, I should think 
you'd jump to be a teacher,—and I don’t see 
how you can stand still,—the very idea——’”’ 

She laughed. ‘‘I guess you must take 
my school, Farmer Tomkins.”’ 

And it would not bea bad thing for the 
school if that farmer could have the book 
drill necessary and take that school. He 
has the more important qualification,— 
ardent, enthusiastic, passionate enjoyment 
and appreciation of the .processes of soul 
growth.—W. Z£. Journal of Education. 
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BOOTH’S GREAT SCHEME. 


EEP interest is felt in England in the 

book recently published by William 
Booth, the ‘*‘ General’’ of the ‘‘ Salvation 
Army,’’ entitled ‘In Darkest England, and 
the Way Out.’’ It proposes very extensive 
plans for the assistance of the poor of the 
city of London, of whose physical and moral 
condition a terrible picture is drawn. The 
cost will be large, running into millions 
of dollars; it is proposed to begin when 
$500,000 have been subscribed, and this 
sum is nearly, if not quite reached. We 
quote from another journal these details of 
the plan: 

In its main outline the scheme consists of 
three enterprises, all founded on the princi- 
ple of the Salvation Army, namely, Reg?- 
mental Codperation. ‘There is, first, the 
City Colony; second, the Farm Colony ; 
third, the Over-Sea Colony. 

The primary feature of the City Colony 
is the addition to each of the existing Food 
and Shelter Depots of the Salvation Army 
of a workshop or yard where the waifs and 
strays can be employed and earn their keep. 
The General says the most we must attempt 
to do at first is to give to these people the 
ideal of a cab-horse—as long as you do 
work you will be fed and sheltered, and if 
you fall down you will be picked up again. 
Later on we may hope to present the human 
ideal, but the question now is, May we ex- 
pect to gain the cab-horse ideal for our 
social outcasts? Yes, on cab-horse condi- 
tions—that they be amenable to discipline, 
and willing to work. He believes that the 
larger part of these people can be made 
amenable to discipline, and that they will 
be willing to work. The trouble has been 
that there has been no one to direct them. 
Orders must be given. Some one must 
have authority over them. ‘ For disci- 
pline,”’ says General Booth, “I will an- 
swer.”’ 

A new and striking feature is the ‘‘ Waste 
not, Want not Brigade’’ to be organized 
to collect the waste food, old clothes, and 
other things of which salvage might be made 
in London, and out of which some income 
might be made to support the general 
scheme. Another important but more famil- 
iar feature of the City Colony is the Labor 
Bureau. 

The second part of the scheme, the Farm 
Colony, is a proposition to obtain a thou- 
sand acres of land within reasonable dis- 
tance of London, having both railroad and 
river communications with the capital, so 
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that what we call ‘‘trucking’’ may be carried 
on extensively. The farm will be a training 
school for emigrants. In connection with 
it will be an industrial village, which will 
deal with the products of the Household 
Salvage Brigade. The old bread of London 
will be used to fodder the horses, to feed 
the rabbits, and to fatten the poultry which 
will abound in this colony.. The residuum 
of eatable matter will be employed to sup- 
port a gigantic piggery. ‘The immense 
quantity of bones collected by the house- 
hold salvage brigade will make buttons or 
be ground down to make artificial manure, 
and a soap factory will also be started to 
utilize the fat. 

The third part of the scheme, the Over- 
Sea Colony, or Emigration scheme, pro- 
poses to deal with the most promising grad- 
uates of the preceding communities. The 
best of the City Colony will be promoted 
to the Farm, and the best of the Farm peo- 
ple will be put into the hands of the Emi- 
gration Bureau. General Booth admits that 
this part of his plan is not mature. All his 
proposals in connection with emigration are 
tentative, and subject to the modifications 
suggested by experience. It is sufficient 
here to note that the colonists will have had 
a thorough training before leaving England. 
They will go out on a Salvation ship, offi- 
cered and manned by Salvationists, which 
will be, the General asserts, a veritable 
** floating temple.’” They will be welcomed 
on arrival in the foreign land—South Africa 
for preference—by those who are in full 
sympathy with them in all their ideas and 
aims.—Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE TEXT-BOOK QUESTION. 


To the Editor of The School Journal: 

WHENEVER there is wide-spread discon- 
tent in reference to any subject, it will 
generally be found that there is some good 
reason for this discontent. It seems to the 
writer that the discontent in reference to 
the price of school-books is well-nigh uni- 
versal throughout the Union. The books 
are too high in price. Let us see. 

About thirty years ago, the writer remem- 
bers this incident. Our teacher desired to 
change the spelling-book inthe school. He 
requested all the scholars to bring him ten 
cents, and he would get each one a new 
book. All compiled with the request save 
one boy. When asked why he did not 
bring his money, he replied, ‘* Because I 
can buy the book for eight cents.’’ Now 
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every one knows how the prices have fallen 
in the production of books. We can buy 
standard books certainly at ome-tenth the 
price of thirty years ago, and why should 
school-books, which have probably the 
largest sale of all, be held at nearly ¢hrce 
times the cost of thirty years ago? The 
only explanation I know for the matter is that 
the business is in few hands, that it isa prac- 
ticalLmonopoly, and secondly, the enormous 
discounts given to dealers. I know but little 
about this, tho’ I do know that it gener- 
ally reaches forty per cent. Is it any won- 
der then, when farmers are producing grain 
at an actual loss, that they object to the 
present prices of school-books ? 

What we would like to know is why the 
prices of school books do not fall, as paper, 
ink, etc., fall—in a_word, as the prices of 
other books?—Dr. Geo. G. Groff, Buck 
nell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
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VIEWS OF EMPEROR WILLIAM. 








BY L. L. H. AUSTIN. 


HE German Emperor has made an edu- 

cational discovery which he seems to 
think the world hitherto has known nothing 
of. He has unearthed educational and jour- 
nalistic ‘‘ rot,’’ so to speak, as modern here- 
ditary rulers are wont to do whose ambition 
to maintain standing armies and opulent 
courts is opposed by the evolution going on, 
by means of schools and the press among 
the people, by the consent of whom royalty 
exists. The far-seeing emperor is after all 
only reading the signs of his own time. 
What he calls ‘rot’’ in his own kingdom 
is but free speech and free press under our 
form of government. 

The liberality of the late Emperor Wil- 
liam in disseminating knowledge among the 
common people of Germany, and the cul- 
ture which has sprung from the high schools 
throughout the empire, are provoking a for- 
midable opposition to the immense arma- 
ment that now seems necessary to support 
the policy and diplomacy of the Prussian 
government. The new emperor character-' 
izes this evolution as socialism, anarchism, 
and rests the responsibility for this progres- 
sion in thought upon the high schools. Of 
course the schools accept the compliment, 
but will be disposed to resist the proposition 
to discard the dead languages and historical 
research, except as relating to the develop- 
ment of the German empire. Cramming 
the youth of Prussia with Latin and Greek 
and general history has made Socialists of 
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them, and anarchists of the rising journalists. 

This is the discovery, and the all-sufficient 
remedy is to lop off the recognized means 
of promoting general culture, Greek and 
Roman literature, and substitute for these 
the German language exclusively, and limit 
the entire study of history to—well, for the 
present, to the Franco-Prussian war and the 
amalgamation of the German principalities 
into his excellency’s empire. What a de- 
lightful intellectual repast! What a future 
is in store for this people of many dialects ! 
It is said that there are seven hundred dia- 
lects spoken in Prussia. All interested in 
‘German literature will feel greatly indebted 
to the emperor if he will amalgamate these 
dialects so that when his people meet on 
this side of ‘* thetpond ’’ they won’t be call- 
ing each other hard names because they in- 
nocently misunderstand the mother tongue 
which is now to become the only language 
study. German language and German his- 
tory! The anchors of Prussian political 
virtue! The bulwark of German liberty, 
when the youth of the land are forbidden 
the contaminating influences of other lan- 
guages and histories! It strikes us that such 
a mental diet wonld prove a lymph that 
would make every youth in the land an, 
irretrievable anarchist. What a chimera! 

This pompous manifesto of a little- 
experienced emperor, that his nation can 
educationally exist apart from the history of 
the family of nations, reflecting only on its 
own life, recounting its own deeds of valor, 
nourishing its own greatness, and resting its 
future upon the diverging tendencies to 
Socialism, freer government, and an increas- 
ing demand for more general intellectual 
training, is extravagant nonsense. The em- 
peror admits that the Hohenzollern absolut- 
ism is approaching its dissolution because of 
‘*simple ignorance resulting from defective 
education.’’ If the ‘*defective education ”’ 
of which the emperor speaks has led his 
people to maintain his costly armaments, 
and to contribute liberally year after year 
to his costly efforts to support an enormously 
expensive diplomatic service, certainly he 
should not complain. 

But there must be an end to all this. 
The aggressive civilizing agents which have 
promoted education and stirred the people 
of all nations during this century to seek 
peaceful pursuits, establish elementary and 
high schools, and to resist the unnatural 
aspects of standing armies and arbitrary 
government, have become too powerful to 
be stayed by the formal criticism of any self- 
ish ruler—JV. W. Journal of Education. 
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WE recollect in our own experience that 
even after we began to teach school, when- 
ever we thought of a volcano our mind 
reverted to the picture of one in the primary 
geography we studied. The fault may have 
been all our own, but we believe it was 
largely the teacher’s who allowed us to study 
that picture and the definition attached, 
little realizing that the eruption it was de- 
signed to represent threw ashes and lava 
two hundred miles from the base of the 
mountain. With a little effort on the part 
of the teacher and a little careful explanation, 
the child may be led to imagine something 
at least of the true appearance of objects he 
reads about, form true conceptions, which we 


heard so much about at the Christy School | 


this summer. But this is pot all; the care- 
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** Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer. 





HE meeting of Principals of the State 

Normal Schools of Pennsylvania, called 
by State Superintendent Waller, was held 
at the Department of Public Instruction in 
Harrisburg on Wednesday, February 4th. 
All the schools were represented by their 
principals except that at Edinboro, Erie 
County. The meeting convened at Io a. 
m., and continued until late in the night. 
The State Superintendent presided, and Dr. 
T. B. Noss, principal of the California 
(Pa.) State Normal School, was chosen 
Secretary. 

No changes were made in the courses of 
study. A course between the Elementary 
and Scientific was proposed, and will prob- 
ably be decided upon. It was decided to 
abolish the Fall examination. All who 
wish to enter the Junior Class must now 
pass the State Examination in June. No 
student who has been denied admission to 
or who has been rejected from the Junior 
‘Class of any State Normal School can be ad- 
mitted to the Junior Class of any other State 
‘Normal School during the same year. 

The most important action taken was the 
adoption of a one-year’s post-graduate 
course, as follows: 


1. Mathematics.— Solid geometry, plane 
trigonometry and surveying. 


\ 
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ful, thoughtful man who studies nature and 
nature’s laws can not find his full comple- 
ment in these, and is soon led to discover a 
higher power, even Nature’s God. This is, 
we take it, the highest, noblest duty of the 
teacher. As is written on one of our black- 
boards now: ‘‘ Education is leading human 
souls to what is best and making what is 
best out of them.’’ This sort of education is 
practical in all ages, at all times and ugder 
all conditions, and the teacher who succeeds 
in so shaping his methods as to produce this 
end, is he who comes after a well spent life 
to that beautiful crowning old age 


‘«¢ That speaks of well spent life, 
Of purity, of thought, 
Of victories won, though hard the strife; 
Of deeds the hands have wrought.” 


2. Latin.—Three books of Czsar, and three 


| books of Virgil. 














3. Pedagogy.—Advanced psychology, moral 
philosophy, logic, practice in teaching, a careful 
reading of ‘Quick's Educational Reformers,”’ 
‘“‘ Fitch's Lectures on Teaching’ and “ Payne’s 
Contributions to the Science of Education,” 
with written notes and criticisms. 

4. Natural Science.—Chemistry, Zoology and 
Astronomy. 

5. History and Literature.—General history, 
history of English and American literature, with 
a careful study of four classics with written notes 
and criticisms, and a course of general reading. 





We hope in our next issue to present a 
full report of the Convention of Pennsylva- 
nia Superintendents, held in Philadelphia 
immediately following the adjournment of 
the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Association. 

Ex-State Superintendent Hickok, of Phil- 
adelphia, who attended the sessions of our 
State Convention of School Superintendents 
at Association Hall, February 26th and 27th, 
writes the business editor of the Zhe Journa/, 
in a private note, that he ‘‘was impressed 
by the material of which that convention 
was composed, and the esprit du corps by 
which it seemed to be animated. There 
was nothing in its personnel or movements 
to indicate inefficiency or weakness any- 
where. On the contrary, they seemed to be 
a representative body of clear-headed and 
capable functionaries with a constituency 
behind them, and conscious of responsibili- 
ties which they thoroughly understood and 
from which they had no desire to escape. 

** With such a body of corps commanders 
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under his jurisdiction, their general in-chief, 
State Superintendent Waller, may rest com- 
fortably under the assurance that under any 
plan of campaign he may mark out they will 
not fail him in the hour of trial. The Doc- 
tor, by the way, as a presiding officer, reveals 
the qualities that fit him for his high position 
—prompt, decisive, intelligent and judicious 
traits that inspire confidence and command 
respect. His subordinate colleagues may be 
sure that, whatever may be the exigencies of 
his branch of the public service, or whatever 
demands he may make upon them, he will 
never lead them into a quagmire or over a 
precipice. He understands himself and the 
great cause entrusted to his charge much too 
well for that.’’ 


Ir is suggested, in the interest of the State 
Teachers’ Association, which meets at Bed- 
ford early in July next, that the Superintend- 
ents of the different cities, boroughs and 
counties in the State writes Prof. David S. 
Keck, treasurer of the Association, No. 50 
Sixth Avenue, N. Y., fora block of member- 
ship tickets, and begin the work of enroll- 
ing their teachers. In this way a largeenroll- 
ment and attendance will be assured. 





An old friend, Mr. C. W. Carmany, of 
San Francisco, who was a fellow classmate 
with the writer under Dr. Higbee in 185 3- 
54, sends ten dollars within the past few 
days, not having heard of the Fund before, 
and adds, ‘‘ Please accept the inclosed for 
the Dr. Higbee Memorial Fund, and, be- 
lieve me, I am very grateful for your kind 
remembrance and the privilege of contribu- 
ting my mite.’’ The fund is now over four 
thousand dollars, and increasing. It costs 
twenty-five cents to mail securely a copy of 
the portrait and of card-bound volume, or 
thirty cents to mail portrait and cloth-bound 
volume. The former (portrait and volume) 
will be mailed on receipt of one dollar, and 
the latter for one dollar and fifty cents. 
Some three hundred dollars are yet needed 
to complete the work of the Memorial Com- 
mittee. 


THe National Educational Association 
will be in session at Toronto from July 14th 
to 18th. This falls the week after the 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Bedford, and it affords to the 
teachers of our State, who look about more 
or less during the summer vacation, an op- 
portunity to take in Watkins Glen and Ni- 
agara Fails on the way to Toronto, and, 
after the meeting, the St. Lawrence, Thou- 


sand Islands, Montreal, Lake Champlain, 
Lake George, Saratoga, New York and the 
seashore resorts in the vicinity, Philadelphia, 
and other points of interest on the return 
trip. If it is preferred to go from Montreal 
through the White Mountains to Boston, 
thence by Long Island Sound to New York, 
this trip also can be readily made. The 
committee having the matter of location in 
charge decided in favor of Toronto as 
against Saratoga, because, as we are in- 
formed, the railroads centering at Saratoga 
refused to turn over the two-dollar member- 
ship fee which the Association has usually 
asked them to collect. The roads entering 
Toronto offered this and other inducements, 
and the committee did very wisely in se- 
lecting the city of Toronto, whose citizens 
have raised a large sum of money towards 
the expenses of the meeting. They offer 
their largest halls, seating thousands of peo- 
ple, and are desirous of doing anything in 
their power to contribute to its success. 
The meeting of the teachers of Canada will 
be held at the same time and place, thus 
bringing together a very large number of 
representative teachers from both sides of 
the line, loyal subjects of Uncle Sam and 
equally loyal subjects of the Queen. 

THE bill for the appointment of a Forestry 
Commissioner of Pennsylvania, which has 
been introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Hon. Henry F. James, of 
Venango county, is precisely in the line of 
duty which the Legislature owes to the 
State. The preservation of our forests and 
the reforesting of waste lands have become 
a public necessity. Let us have Forest 
management—as of a great public interest. 
Another bill which has been introduced by 
Hon. A. G. Seyfert, of Lancaster county, 
provides for the recovery of damages from 
telegraph, telephone, and electric light 
companies for injury to trees along the 
streets and public highways. The bill pro- 
vides for claims for damages by the owners 
of trees that have been injured by such 
companies, to be adjudged by three citizens 
who shall be appointed by the Courts. The 
report they make shall be handed to the 
Court at the first term after their appoint- 
ment, and if no appeal be entered to the 
same within ten days thereafter, it shall be 
confirmed absolutely, and judgment for the 
amount entered against the trespassers. It 
should be enacted into a law, and these 
companies be made to recognize the fact 
that owners of trees have some rights which 








they are bound to respect. 
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COMMON SCHOOL ETHICS. 


HE following principles among others 

are laid down by Mr. Joseph Wharton, 
ot Philadelphia, who founded and endowed 
the Wharton School of Finance and Econ- 
omy in the University of Pennsylvania, as 
fundamentals of the course of instruction for 
youth intending to enter upon a business 
career anywhere or at any time: 

The immorality and practical inexpediency 
of seeking to acquire wealth by winning it from 
another, rather than by earning it through some 
sort of service to one’s fellow-men. 

The necessity of system and accuracy in ac- 
counts, of thoroughness in whatever is under- 
taken, and of strict fidelity in trusts. 

’ The necessity of rigorously punishing by legal 
penalties and by social exclusion those persons 
who commit frauds, betray trusts, or steal pub- 
lic funds, directly or indirectly. The fatal con- 
sequences to a community of any weak tolera- 
tion of such offenses must be most distinctly 
pointed out and enforced. 

Whilst waiting for the outcome of uneasy 
discussions in some quarters of the question 
of religion in the Common Schools, we have 
in the above paragraphs a code of the purest 
Christian Ethics, to which no man, what- 
ever his religious connections may be, can 
justly make any objection. They go to the 
root and core of right conduct in all the 
avocations of life, professional as well as in- 
dustrial and commercial. The sn/egrity 
which they enjoin should be taught at the 
fireside and at every mother’s knee, and if 
thus impressed upon the infant mind it 
would make itself felt with stern inflexibility 
in all the vicissitudes of after years. The 
first and third propositions are absolute in 
their soundness of principle, and the second 
is an invaluable adjunct to both, for many 
defalcations and failures are as much due to 
incapacity and neglect in keeping accurate 
accounts as to any wicked intention in 
wrong-doing. 

The above propositions come like the 
sudden striking of a crystal spring in the 
midst of turbid waters, and their application 
is much wider than the particular school 
upon which they have been enjoined. They 
enforce, and will tend to develop and train, 
high-toned and inflexible honesty of purpose 
in all the transactions of life, large or small; 
and to this end they might well be printed 
on large cards in conspicuous type and hung 
on the walls of every Common School room 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
Commonwealth, especially in the Grammar 
and High Schools. The principles which 
they inculcate should be impressed by 
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teachers upon every pupil under their juris- 
diction. The common schools are estab- 
lished for the safety of the Nation, and to 
this end not only cultivated minds but also 
honest hearts and principles that will ensure 
right conduct are essential. Whatever else 
may be open to cavil or dispute, here at 
least is common ground on which everybody 
can meet who believes in upright motives 
and in inflexibly honest actions. 

We do not know a better chart to sail by 
in strengthening the moral fibre of the young 
than the one we here reproduce for the pur: 
pose of commending it to teachers and 
school officers of every grade, and to all 
parents and guardians under whose observa- 
tion it may happen tocome. Let the youth 
of the land be taught that right is right, and 
is never to be compromised or surrendered 
from any sinister or equivocal motive. Then 
when they go forth from the moral training 
of the Common School into the rushing 
flood-tide of the world’s affairs, we may be 
sure of a moral stamina in the body politic 
that will give a right answer under all cir- 
cumstances to the pious adjuration ‘‘ God 
save the Commonwealth.’’ ‘Thus under- 
stood and vindicated, prevention is better 
than cure, and Common Schools ave better 
than prisons and houses of refuge and peni- 
tentiaries. 


. —_- 





SUPERINTENDENTS IN SESSION. 


T was an intellectual treat to any one in- 
| terested in popular education to witness 
the proceedings of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Association of 
Education, which assembled in Association 
Hall, Philadelphia, February 24-27, and 
listen to the high-grade, masterly papers 
that were read, and the brilliant and instruc- 
tive discussions which followed them. 
Brains and erudition were there in abund- 
ance, but to a Pennsylvanian familiar with 
the subject-matter of the proceedings there 
was much threshing of old straw which had a 
familiar aspect, although it came in a fresh 
and attractive style, because in the adminis- 
tration of public school systems the same 
general classes of difficulties are encoun- 
tered everywhere, only in greater or lesser 
degree according to locality and the grade 
of civilization represented. 

It was cheering to the heart of the patriot, 
whose hopes for the future of the country 
are of the highest, but who is not insensible 
to possible dangers to be averted, to find so 
many representative and able men from all 
over the continent, even from far-off Alaska, 
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devoted heart and soul to a great cause 
which seems to have in itself little attraction 
for surface politicians or the eager worship- 
ers of wealth for its own sake and of imme- 
diate prosperity. It is a cause in which the 
force of educated mind, guided by the pur- 
est and most unselfish patriotism, must and 
will make itself felt upon the welfare and 
perpetuity of the Union, no matter how 
formidable or energetic may be the combined 
and subtle influences that would check its 
progress or lower its standards of developing 
national life. 

We cannot here catalogue its proceedings 
or discuss themin detail. They were too 
voluminous and multiform for our limited 
space, though we present elsewhere the sub- 
stance of what was said and done during the 
three days’ session, Touching here and there 
incidentally but a few salient points, we can 
only hint at measures and men in a casual 
way as they come back to memory. Ex-Sup- 
erintendent MacAlister reached his profes- 
sional high-water martk, since coming to 
Philadelphia, in his exhaustive and subtly 
analytical and suggestive paper on art cul- 
ture in the common schools. The paper 
was received with spontaneous plaudits 
which testified to the impression which it 
made, and which must have been gratifying 
to its author. It is very comforting to an 
educational officer to reach the time when 
he may, without let or hindrance, give 
voice to his highest and best thought on any 
given subject which he takes to heart and 
desires to impress upon the public con- 
sciousness, even though it may reach unwil- 
ling ears not prepared for the length to 
which he is impelled to go. 

Studying the personnel of the assemblage, 
three of the foremost men among them im- 
pressed us as belonging to the same general 
type and class of minds, all analytical, phil- 
osophical and profound, but in a class by 
themselves—William T. Harris, James Mac- 
Alister, and Thomas M. Balliet; men of 
searching intellect, who never rest until 
they reach bottom principles. They have 
impressed themselves strongly upon the 
public mind already, to a remarkable ex- 
tent, and may be expected to do so still more 
in the future. Then amongst the list of prac- 
tical men was the genial, judicial and ener- 
getic President, State Supt. A. S. Draper, of 
New York. There are those who believe, 
with a child-like simplicity of faith, in the 
earnestness of their souls, that, if we could 
only get the school laws into right shape, all 
the barriers in the way of enlightened popu- 
lar education would vanish like a vision of 





the night. Judge Draper has already discov- 
ered, as so many have done before him, that 
between the ideals of educators and the en- 
actments of conservative and timid or selfish 
legislators there is an immense gulf fixed 
that may not be completely bridged for 
centuries to come. And so with all his 
irrepressible and robust energy, we welcome 
him into the ranks of those who must con- 
tinue to possess their souls in patience, hop- 
ing, working, waiting for ‘‘the good time 
coming.”’ 

There were some indications of weariness 
over the continued consideration, year after 
year, of questions and difficulties that lie at 
the bottom of common school work—rub- 
bish and hindrances that must be cleared 
away before the foundations of the structure 
can be laid broad and deep in an enlight- 
ened and approving public sentiment. The 
opinion was expressed in some quarters that, 
certain things being finished up and laid 
upon the shelf, this Department of the Na- 
tional Association might be left to some 
extent without a vocation or any reason for 
continued sessions, or any permanent mis- 
sion. Dr. G. Stanley Hall, of Clark Uni- 
versity, who stands head and shoulders 
above the average of men in his profession, 
wisely suggested that the disappearance of 
some of these elementary and transient 
problems would but leave room and motive 
to rise to a higher plane. As time moves 
on, there are other and higher problems that 
will present themselves in this continental 
field of effort, and demand solution. 

It may as well be said once for all that 
when the National Association came into 
existence thirty-three years ago, within 
sight of Independence Hall, it came to stay 
as long as our flag waves and there is a great 
people between the two oceans to be fused, 
educated, and transformed from some of the 
poorest and some of the best raw material 
that may be furnished or forced upon us for 
the purpose. When the United States 
Government shall haul down its flag and 
abdicate its sovreignty, it will be time enough 
for this National Educational Association to 
abdicate its functions or terminate its labors. 
To pause in the work of education, whether 
national or local, is to fall back into desue- 
tude and mental twilight. Let the pessimist, 
instead of laying down his arms, lift his eyes 
to catch a glimpse of the glory of the coming 
time when our national domain will furnish 
homes, and shelter, and protection for a 
population of five hundred million souls, a 
a people homogeneous, cultured, patriotic 
and contented, made so by the transforming 
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power of a rightly directed education, all 
peacefully dweiling under the shelter and 
safe-guards of regulated, constitutional 
liberty. Side by side with the flag of the 
Republic will float the banner of the Cross— 
using that term in no denominational sense— 
symbolizing and representing the truest and 
purest and mightiest Christian civilization 
that apocalyptic vision ever saw or Utopian 
ever dreamed of. This National Associa- 
tion, if true to itself and to its far-reaching 
and unselfish mission, will flourish like a 
green bay-tree when a thousand years have 
gone by since the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was proclaimed from Independence 
Hall. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE, 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE opening session of the Department 
of Superintendence was largely at- 
tended. The meeting was called to order 
promptly at 10 a. m., Tuesday, February 
24th, by the President, Hon. Andrew S. 
Draper, State Superintendent of New York, 
in Association Hall, corner Fifteenth and 
Chestnut streets, Philadelphia. The Super- 
intendents, State, county and city, who 
comprise the membership of this honorable 
body of educators, were from all sections of 
the country, as far south as Louisiana and 
even as far north as Alaska, Pennsylvania 
and New York being most largely repre- 
sented. 

After prayer by Rev. Dr. Boardman, the 
President introduced Dr. William Pepper, 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who said: ‘‘ It is my great pleasure to ac- 
cede to the request made by President Mac- 
Alister, of the Drexel Institute, that I should 
have the privilege of saying a word of wel- 
come to you. We have been able to see 
what a Superintendent of Public Education 
can do for a community by seeing what Dr. 
MacAlister has done for education in thiscity. 
It has strengthened the cause of education to 
know that all through this land there are 
men dealing with these questions affecting 
millions, and that this Association is steadily 
rising. It is my privilege to be connected 
with an educational institution, and to see 
how dependent wé are on each other.”’ 
Dr. Pepper extended a most cordial invita- 
tion to the members to visit some of the 
buildings on the University grounds, espe- 
cially the new library building, and one or 
two of the special schools. If they could 
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not set aside a time from their sessions, he 
begged them to come during lunch houfand 
have their lunch there, so that a visit might 
thus be assured. 

President MacAlister, of the Drexel Insti- 
tute, was introduced by Chairman Draper 
as one who needed no introduction to the 
members. Dr. MacAlister said that when 
he had the honor and pleasure to extend the 
invitation to the Department to hold its next 
session in Philadelphia, it was in the name of 
the Board of Education and of the city of 
Philadelphia. ‘‘ Iam very glad to be able to 
constitute myself a representative of the peo- 
ple of Philadelphia, and to most cordially wel- 
come your association to this ancient and 
honorable town. I want to call your atten- 
tion to one of the most sacred spots on earth 
—Independence Hal}. Ido not invite you to 
go there in the name of the people of Phila- 
delphia, because it belongs to the whole 
country.’’ He also extended invitations to 
visit Carpenters’ Hall, the Art Club, the 
Library of the Pennsylvania Historical So- 
ciety, the Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art, the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Academy of the Fine Arts, and 
Girard College. All these institutions were 
open to the members of the Department, 
and each of them would repay a visit at any 
time that might be convenient. 

As a representative of the Board of Edu- 
cation, Mrs. Mary E. Mumford welcomed 
the Department in the name of the Board. 
She said that she came to listen to all that 
is new in education, and she expected to 
learn much from the members of the De- 
partment, for the man who is not ready to 
move on in the cause of education has no 
business in its ranks. 

President Draper then announced that the 
regular business would be taken up. ‘* This 
is a meeting of School Superintendents. 
The School Superintendent is a man indi- 
genous to American soil, and no other or- 
ganization in the world will be found like it. 
We are representing all parts of the United 
States. We have come to spend three days 
in the discussion of matters that are partic- 
ularly germane to the cause of general edu- 
cation.”’ 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION, 


The first paper of the day was on the 
** Recent Legislation upon Compulsory Ed- 
ucation in Illinois and Wisconsin,’’ and was 
read by N. C. Dougherty, Superintendent 
of City Schools, Peoria, Ill. He began by 
saying that the attempts that had been made 
to secure the enactment of laws in the two 
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States named, for bringing all children into 
schools, had created a degree of excitement 
seldom paralleled. ‘‘It is fair to say that 
in both States violent prejudices have been 
aroused. Measures. which were devised for 
the best purposes, and which received almost 
unanimous support of the legislatures to 
which they were submitted, have been de- 
nounced as intended to subvert the liberty 
of the citizen. And what has been the 
result of the operation of these laws thus 
far? I speak more especially for Illinois, as 
being better acquainted with the facts in 
that State. In the city of Chicago, during 
the year ending July, 1890, 10,000 children, 
or thereabout, were taken from the streets 
during the school months and placed in the 
schools. In other parts of the State similar 
results were attained. Briefly, it may be 
said that the number of children thus gath- 
ered into the schools of the towns and county 
districts of the State, outside of Chicago, is 
equal to those reported in that city. And 
it ought not to be forgotten that this large 
gain to the schools was accomplished with- 
out friction, and with almost no employ- 
ment of force. In Chicago, in Springfield, 
and in other cities, we learn that there have 
been no prosecutions, The compulsory edu- 
cation law merely compels the recognition 
of the rights of children to an amount of in- 
telligence that will enable them to make 
useful and successful citizens, to secure their 
own happiness, and to do good in the world. 
The compulsion that dictates the belief of a 
man trammels his mental freedom ; but the 
compulsion that prevents one human being 
from keeping another human being in ignor- 
ance, really promotes an enlargement of in- 
dividual liberty. If these laws could be 
executed in a right spirit, the amount of in- 
dividual freedom in these States would be 
immensely enlarged by their agency.’’ 

The paper was freely discussed. Hon. 
John Hancock, State Commissioner of Com- 
mon Schools, of Columbus, Ohio, said he 
was glad that Ohio has no law like those of 
Illinois and Wisconsin. Ohio has a com- 
pulsory educational law which compels. 
It was passed unanimonsly by both branches 
of the Legislature in 1889. He was happy 
to state also that they have no religious divi- 
sion on the law, as Protestant and Catholic 
supported it cordially. So successful was 
the operation of the law that last winter the 
Legislature increased the time from 8 to 14 
years to 8 to 16 years, and from 16 weeks per 
year to 20 weeks. He thought this was the 
greatest era of education in Ohio. Our law 
is particularly generous in that it forces the 
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conscience of no person. It simply says you 
shall send your children to school, and the 
parents may send their children to a paroch- 
ial or private school. We have worked in 
harmony, and we are reaping the benefit in 
a unanimous support of this compulsory ed- 
ucation law. Ohio has resolved that here- 
after no boy or girl shall grow up without 
an elementary education. Let us unite on 
this subject, and push it in our different 
States. 

Mr. Dougherty, the author of the paper, 
corrected Commissioner Hancock as to the 
impression he implied, that the Wisconsin 
law was opposed to parochial and private 
school. training. This, he said, the law 
permitted. Dr. MacAlister called attention 
to the provision in the law of Wisconsin 
which compelled children to attend English- 
speaking schools. Hesaid there were many 
schools in Wisconsin in which the teaching 
and the text-books used were in a foreign 
language, and from this class of people the 
greatest opposition came. 

Mr. MacDonald, editor of the Western 
School Fournal, of Topeka, Kan., said Kan- 
sas had a compulsory educational law for 
the past ten years. He believed thet a na- 
tional education should be enforced. 

State Superintendent Wells, of Wisconsin, 
presented for discussion the question, ‘‘ Whe- 
ther it would not be better to make the 
school room attractive, so that children 
would go there voluntarily ?’’ He said the 
statistics showing the amount of illiteracy 
in Wisconsin were faulty, as the majority of 
private and parochial schools did not report 
their attendance, and these children were 
counted among the illiterate. He held that 
the State has no right to compel children 
to go to the public schools who are attend- 
ing a parochial or private school. 


COMPULSION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


‘* Compulsory Education in Massachu- 
setts,’’ was the title of the paper read by 
George H. Martin, agent of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. ‘* Compul- 
sory education,’’ said Mr. Martin, ‘‘ began 
under more favorable conditions, and had a 
more continuous, natural, and successful 
development in Massachusetts than in any 
other State in the Union, or in any other 
country in the world. He stated the condi- 
tions under which this has been done, traced 
at length the operations of the law, and said 
that all subsequent school legislation finds 
in this law itssanction. In tracing the his- 
tory of eductional laws.in Massachusetts, he 
showed that committees were appointed to 
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visit schools as early as 1789, and that com- 
pulsory taxation was provided for the sup- 
port of schools since 1827. But the crown- 
ing feature in the legislation by which the 
schools were made free to all, he said, is the 
law of 1884, which requires towns to provide 
at public expense all text-books and supplies 
needed in the schools. 

In 1873, when other States were passing 
their first compulsory laws, Massachusetts 
extended the required time from 12 weeks 
to 20 weeks a year, and last year it was ex- 
tended to 30 weeks, and an order is now in 
the Legislature to require school attendance 
as long as the public schools are in session. 
Public-school standard is made the universal 
standard. Children may attend private 
schools, but they must attend at least 30 
weeks in the year, and the private school 
must be approved by the School Committee. 
It may be approved by the committee only 
when the committee is satisfied that the in- 
struction is in all the branches required to 
be taught in the public schools, is in Eng- 
lish, and is equal in thoroughness and effi- 
ciency to the instruction in the public 
schools of the locality, and that the pupils 
make @gual progress with the public school 
pupils. Other lays respecting truants are in 
operation, and the employment of children 
is practically forbidden. 

In concluding, he said that the success of 
Massachusetts in educating her people has 
not been achieved chiefly by compulsion. 
‘The progress which the State is making now 
is not in the line of compulsion. In the 
quality of school buildings, in the consoli- 
dation and organization of country schools, 
in courses of study, in methods of instruc- 
tion in all grades, in supply of illustrative 
material, in closeness, intelligence and effi- 
ciency of supervision, in evening schools, in 
high school attendance, in industrial draw- 
ing, in the diffusion of pedagogical know- 
ledge and the development of a professional 
‘spirit among teachers, in popular acceptance 
of progressive measures, in close and cordial 
relations between local and State officials— 
more advance has been made in the last ten 
years than in any previous ten. The motive 
to all this advance is not law, it is the good- 
will of the people. 

Supt. Edwin P. Seaver, of Boston, said: 
‘* We have a force of 16 officers in Boston to 
look after school attendance. In 1890 there 
were 70,000 children, between 7 and 14, 
of whom 54,627 attended public schools, 
7910 attended private schools and 7752 at- 
tended no schools.”’ 

Supt. I. N. Mitchell, of Fond dn Lac, 
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Wis., thought that the two papers read 
should be considered together, inasmuch as 
they both dealt with the State control of pa- 
rochial schools. He noticed that the reader 
of the second paper claimed that the pa- 
rochial schools of Massachusetts are under 
the control of the State, and that the course 
of study in the parochial schools must be 
approved by the authorities of the public 
schools. This is the bone of contention in 
Wisconsin and Illinois, and would be well 
worth considering in connection with the 
first paper. 

Superintendent Seaver said that, while 
the law prescribes that private and paro- 
chial schools shall be approved by the State 
authorities, he knew of no instance where a 
private or a parochial school was investi- 
gated by the authorities. 

Hon. B. G. Northrop, of Clinton, Conn., 
said the law in Connecticut was as rigid as 
it is in Massachusetts. ‘ 

State Supt. Thos. B. Stockwell, of Rhode 
Island, said: ‘‘In regard to the opposition 
to compulsory education, it is not a question 
of religion—it is based on a desire of the 
foreign population to perpetuate their lan- 
guage and customs, and it is this we have 
to oppose. It is the right and the duty of 
the nation to insist that the children of this 
country shall be taught one language, and 
only one language.’”’ 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 


The afternoon session was almost wholly 
devoted to the reading of a paper on the 
** Qualification and Supply of Teachers for 
Public Schools,’’ by William C. Anderson, 
Superintendent of Schools of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, and its dicussion by many of the 
members, as follows: 


Paramount to all other facts connected with 
the appointment of teachers is that of fitness, 
and fitness is not analyzable into any other ele- 
ments than intellectual attainments, refined and 
cultivated character, and professional capacity 
and skill, either trained or developed by expe- 
rience. No other modifying or conditioning 
circumstances, no question of sex, nationality, 
or residence, politics or religion, should be al- 
lowed to offset the elements which constitute 
superior fitness. The appointment of teachers 
in the city schools is governed by the previous 
fact of qualification. If the appointing power 
is distributed among lay officers, however high 
may be their purposes, there is urgent necessity 
of rigorous rules for certification. 

The good men who feel that the place should 
be given to the applicant who comes first, to the 
girl who has a mother to support, to the gradu- 
ate of his own school, the daughter of a local 
politician, or a member of the same chureh with 
himself, will always flourish in the city school 
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boards. He is frequently a good man for all other 
purposes but hiring teachers, and there is no 
reason for disqualifying him for exercising that 
function when his generous predilections may be 
rendered harmless by a little wise legislation. 

The problem which seems to be most de- 
serving our attention, in the form of a simple 
proposition, may be stated thus: What should 
be done to secure for a system of city schools 
an ample supply of well qualified teachers? 
From estimates made in the Milwaukee schools 
in the year 1887 and 1888, when this subject 
was carefully examined, I found the rate of 
change in the personnel of the teaching corps 
to be from Io to 12 per cent. The present corps 
of more than 500 teachers at this rate needs an 
annual reinforcement of 50 teachers to supply 
vacancies, and 25 to fill new places caused by 
growth of the system—a total of 75 new teach- 
ers annually. In Chicago this rate of change 
would approximate an annual addition to the 
teaching corps of 240 teachers. Perhaps the 
more rapid rate of expansion which has char- 
acterized the growth of Chicago, would require 
even more than this number of annual additions 
to their list of teachers. In Philadelphia, I 
think, there are employed 2400 or more teach- 
ers. The penalty for matrimony, which some 
boards impose, and the same average of retire- 
ments through unavoidable causes, which holds 
in Milwaukee, would require at least 250 re- 
cruits annually to supply vacancies. It is ap- 
parent, in view of these facts, that a weak and 
defective policy, under which so many new 
teachers are employed, must impair the work 
of the schools, and, in the course of time, ope- 
rate as an insurmountable obstacle to progress 
and improvement. On the other hand, a 
thorough, efficient and practical system of sup- 
plying all vacancies with the best talent pro- 
curable, and this without regard to any con- 
sideration ulterior to the prime object of good 
teaching, must raise and improve the standard 
of public education. 

If this important business is relegated to local 
boards or committees, or commissioners, the 
sources of supply, though on the whole aug- 
mented, are still lower in qualification, and the 
danger of inferior appointments is greatly in- 
creased. The larger the city, therefore, the 
greater the liability from this cause to admit to 
the teaching corps inferior teachers, and the 
greater the necessity, as before remarked, of 
iaws and a wisely-devised system of applying 
standards of qualification and of supplying 
vacancies. 

The higher salaries paid in large cities are 
supposed to attract talent, and, on the whole, to 
give the city schools an advantage over those 
of small towns, which good teachers leave, in- 
vited by better compensation and the higher 
satisfaction of city life. Liberal salaries are 
quite as attractive to the half-educated novice 
and the incompetent of varied trials and many 
failures, as they are to the well-trained and suc- 
cessful. Where the inducements are such as 
to encourage and reward the most capable, 
there should be strong safeguards against the 
presumptions of the unworthy. 





Three classes constitute the supply of teach- 
ers for city schools. They are: First, teachers 
trained by the city in the training class or nor- 
mal schools, which, in turn, are fed by high 
schools and academies. Second, teachers 
trained in distant classes or normal schools, 
and, either by examination or acceptance of 
diploma, licensed and appointed. The majority 
have experience before applying for places in 
the city. Though professionally trained, they, 
as a Class, have qualities distinct from the city 
trained teachers and are not infrequently called 
country teachers or outsiders. Third, teachers 
without professional training, who, having won 
certificates upon examination abroad or in the 
city, enter the rolls and abide their time to se- 
cure appointments. With these are included 
the unfinished productions of high schools and 
academies, and many young persons who, 
spurred by necessity, seek a shorter cut to the 
earning of a living than the way through the 
normal school. The first two sources mentioned 
include persons of professional training; the 
third, by no means inferior in number, except 
to make teachers of themselves after engage- 
ment. Among them may be a few having such 
natural gifts as to deserve the appellation ‘“‘born 
teachers,’ a term which is converted into that 
sophism so often resorted to in proof of the in- 
adequacy of normal training, namely: ‘‘Teach- 
ers are born, not made.’ This class, however, 
includes a much larger number, who for the 
welfare of the children whom they are entrusted 
to teach, might better not have been born at all. 
The principal point to be noticed in regard to 
this third class is that they make teachers of 
themselves at the sacrifice of their pupils’ inter- 
ests, upon whom they must practice and exper- 
iment. 

It seems hardly necessary to urge to this au- 
dience the great desirability of a professional 
standard for admission to the ranks of city 
teachers. The practical obstacles to enforcing 
professional training or experience as a pre- 
requisite to a license or appointment are not so 
serious as to deter us from attempting the es- 
tablishment of such a standard. I believe that 
it might be accomplished more easily than is 
generally supposed. 

In the absence of any professional training, 
experience, together with proof of high general 
culture, should be acceptable. The establish- 
ment of such a standard would at once dispose 
of that army of well-intending novices who are 
constantly in waiting to fill vacant places as 
they appear in public schools. It would exclude 
a considerable number of those immature per- 
sons who, more ambitious than successful in 
their efforts before village boards, find easier 
access into city school rooms by the aid of their 
citv friends. It would, of course, exclude that 
large number of young people in the city who 
are unwilling to give to the preparation of 
teaching the time and labor which modern 
methods require. Rules faithfully enforced to 
accomplish this end would,.in my opinion, 
promote the efficiency of «city schools more 
than any other single measure which might be 
adopted. 
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TEACHERS IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 


City Supt. A. B. Blodgett, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., in opening the discussion on the pa- 
per, said that Talleyrand’s epigram, ‘‘ ‘The 
art of putting right men in the right places 
is the first in the science of goverriment,’’ 
might be changed to read, ‘‘ The art of put- 
ting right teachers in the right places is the 
first in the science of education.”’ 

City Supt. L. O. Foose, of Harrisburg, 
said he found it necessary to establish some 
kind of a standard, and had arrived at a 
point where his Board recognized only a 
high standard. 

City Supt. Thomas M. Balliett, of Spring- 
field, Mass., said he could subscribe to 
everything that had been said, and asked 
where well-trained teachers can be got. 
‘*You cannot send your teachers to the 
Normal School and you cannot discharge 
them. What is the Superintendent for? I 
conceive that the highest function of the 
Superintendent is to take the teachers he 
has and make good teachers of them. You 
cannot discharge the teachers you have, 
for, before you would get rid of 10 per cent. 
of them, your head is gone. Get your 
teachers around you, and instruct them as 
if you were a teacher of pedagogy in a 
college. Get rid of all the incompetent 
teachers you can. I always made an effort 
to put one or two good teachers in a build- 
ing, and, by sandwiching the poor teachers 
between good teachers, you will make it so 
uncomfortable for the former that they will 
soon leave.”’ 

Dr. MacAlister said that for the first six 
years of his Superintendency of the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia he persistently dis- 

"regarded a rule of the Board of Education 
to report incompetent teachers. That rule 
was modified about a year ago and some 
of the objectionable features removed. 
Since then several teachers have been dis- 
missed. He described how he had instituted 
the Saturday morning lectures to teachers, 
the attendance on which was voluntary. 
The attendance at these lectures increased 
from about 400 tooverathousand. ‘‘ And, 
if any progress has been made by the teach- 
ers of Philadelphia,’’ said he, ‘‘ it has been 
due to these meetings. The revised course 
of instruction would have been useless with- 
out these meetings. In this city of 2700 
teachers there are many incompetent. 
Among them are women who have. labored 
30 years or more. Are these women to be 
turned out? Have they no claim on this 
city! Have they not done good, honest 
work? I believe with Dr. Balliett that the 
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one supreme duty of the Superintendent is 
to be a teacher of teachers.’’ 

The other members who discussed the 
paper were David W. Harlan, Superinten- 
dent, of Wilmington, Del., who advocated 
good salaries for teachers; William N. Bar- 
ringer, Superintendent, of Newark, N. J.; 
John D. Prince, Agent of the State Board 
of Education of Massachusetts; C. W. 
Bardeen, editor of the School Bulletin, of 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Samuel T. Dutton, Super- 
intendent, of Brookline, Mass.; J. M. 
Greenwood, Superintendent, of Kansas 
City, Mo.; Dr. E. E. White, of Cincinnati; 
G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, 
Hoboken, N. J., and President Draper. 

Just before adjourning, Dr. MacAlister 
announced that Mayor Fitler tendered his 
compliments to the members and invited 
them to visit him, at City Hall, to-day. 
The Mayor, as President of the Union 
League, also tendered them the privileges of 
the club as long as they remain in the city. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the evening session, Mr. Henry R. 
Edmunds, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Board of Education, of Philadelphia, 
to welcome the delegates, did so in a short 
address. He extended to the members an 
invitation to visit any of the schools, and 
promised that any who wished to do so 
would be accompanied by a member or 
members of the committee. Mr. Edmunds 
also invited the members to a reception to 
be given on Thursday evening. 

President Draper responded briefly, and 
the courtesies of the Board of Education were 
accepted with thanks. He then introduced 
Dr. William T. Harris, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, who addressed the 
meeting on ‘“The National Educational Asso- 
ciation ; Its Organization and Functions,” 

Dr. Harris began his address by referring 
to the organization of the Association in this 
city 33 years ago. He sketched its early 
history briefly. Other associations of a 
State or sectional character were named 
whose influence tended toward the organi- 
zation of the National Association. The 
functions of the organization were defined, 
and the good derived from experience and 
participation in its meetings discussed. The 
call for the meeting for organization said : 
‘« Concentrate the wisdom and power of 
numerous minds.’’ Phases of the work of 
the Association were discussed in detail. 
There were numerous papers on ‘courses of 
study, the theory of education and various 
branches, besides others on ventilation, for- 
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eign systems, etc. Impromptu discussions 
are of great advantage. ‘The contact of 
mind with mind, obtained at the conven- 
tions, is of wonderful value, probably one- 
half of the direct aid obtained by the mem- 
bers. Since 1870 the Association has been 
engaged in forming departments for special 
work, of which there are now ten. He 
closed by making suggestions for other de- 
partments, not of a large scope, but in the 
way of round-table discussions for specialists. 

After a spirited general discussion, and 
announcements by the President, the De- 
partment adjourned. 


ART EDUCATION, 


The convention resumed its sessions on 
Wednesday, commencing the day with a 
discussion on ‘* Art. Education,’’ Prof. 
James MacAlister leading. The paper 
which he offered made an earnest plea for 
higher education, with the argument that 
‘‘in the absence of the militant power in 
our American state, we base our institutions 
entirely upon the dominance of the moral 
and spiritual faculties among men.’’ We 
can present only the closing paragraphs of 
this carefully-prepared paper : 

A course of study should be prepared in 
which the sequential development of the sub- 
ject through all the grades should be clearly 
presented, But few of the regular teachers have 
had any training in this subject. They need, 
therefore, to have it so presented that they may 
be able not only to become acquainted with the 
features to be taught in their respective grades, 
but also to see the unfolding of the subject 
through all the grades. Not until the grade 
teachers are able to take this comprehensive 
view of the work, not until they see that the 
study is recognized as an organic feature in the 
general course, can they be expected to take 
other than an exceptional interest in it. 

The instruction in this subject in the schools 
should be under the direction of special instruc- 
tors or directors in art education. These special 
instructors should be broadly educated persons. 
It is not enough that they have received train- 
ing in technical art work. They should also 
be familiar with educational methods, with the 
general school conditions that surround the 
teaching of art in the public schools; and then, 
above all, they should be able to interpret the 
work in its principles and methods to the grade 
teachers, as well as justly to criticise and super- 
vise their work. 

The schools need to be supplied with more 
objects for the children to study. The models 
of the type forms that are now being so gener- 
ally introduced should be supplemented with 
casts of natural forms artistically treated, in or- 
der that the children in their individual study 
of natural forms may see good examples of the 
art-rendering of nature, and also with reproduc- 
tions of fine examples of historical ornament, 
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both in relief and in color, that the children 
may have opportunities to study good examples 
of art-work applied tocommon life. In addition 
to these reproductions there should also be in- 
troduced reproductions of choice vase forms 
from classic, Renaissance and Oriental art. 
Man’s realization of pure beauty of form and 
color has, perhaps, found its most complete 
expression in fictile art, and as these vase forms 
can be shown to be developments under the 
influence of the feeling for beauty from the 
type forms we have been considering, and as 
they are full of historic associations, they will 
greatly interest the children, and can, therefore, 
be studied with much greater profit for purposes 
of object drawing than the miscellaneous ob- 
jects possessing no distinct elements of beauty 
that are too frequently placed before them. 
With well-considered courses of study in art 
education, with the schools supplied with suit- 
able materials and objects for study, with proper 
directors of art-teaching in the schools, we 
should see, I believe, a real art development in 
this country unexampled in the world’s history. 
And all this is possible. Upon you as School 
Superintendents devolves this important work. 
You have it in your power to lead this people 
to a right understanding of what art education 
means in the schools, where the people are 
taught to show how intimately, how organically 
it is connected with all that makes for true 
manhood and true womanhood—how it may 
elevate all manual work, and make it an ex- 
pression of right thinking and noble living. 
Reference has already been made to the 
want of art culture among our people. This is 
one of the noticeable facts connected with our 
social life, and yet the student of history sees 
that man’s creations in art are among his high- 
est achievements, and that they are identified 
with his highest moral and spiritual develop- 
ment. In the perspective of history it is the 
wonderful art creations of Athens and Rome 
and Florence and Venice, of Phidias and 
Raphael and Michael Angelo and Titian, en- 
shrining as they do some of the loftiest concep- 
tions of the human mind, that make these cities 
chief among men. No man can truly love and 
create the beautiful and be base. As a people 
we are ignorant of the great social uplifting and 
regenerating influence of art, and yet we have 
in our system of public education the grandest 
opportunity that was ever given to a people to 
make art in its highest aspects the common 
heritage of all. We are broadening its scope. 
With the introduction of the kindergarten we 
are recognizing the humanity of the child. 
With the introduction of the study of natural 
science we are recognizing the world of nature 
as a divine storehouse, filled with exhaustless 
treasures for the use and enjoyment of man. 
With the introduction of industrial training we 
are recognizing manual labor as concreting 
human thought in the broad interests of hu- 
manity. In introducing art education we are 
recognizing that the beautiful is not only the 
supreme truth in the material world, but that it 
is also a part of the supreme truth in the moral 
world, and that so far as it enters into human 
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life it is a Divine influence that makes for 
righteousness among men. 

The love of the beautiful, therefore, should be 
one of the fine flowers of our public education, 
and when art education shall be so incorporated 
into the schools that its rich, benign influence 
shall permeate the life of the whole people we 
may then write over the door of every American 
school house these inspiring words of Schiller: 

Create the beautiful, and seeds are sown 
For godlike flowers to man as yet unknown. 

Superintendent Balliet, in the discussion 
which followed, said: ‘‘ The paper we have 
just listened to has presented the subject in 
such a manner as it has never before been 
presented tothisdepartment. Art is rooted 
in prehistoric man, and the love of the 
beautiful is the outgrowth of the useful. It 
is a mistake to look upon art education as 
something that can be added to what is 
being done in public schools. Art is demo- 
cratic and can reach every being, every 
child. Science must underlie art. If we 
study botany it is proper that we should 
copy the leaf and the plant. And if we stop 
there we fail to accomplish what we are seek- 
ing. The study of history lands us in liter- 
ature, and the study of literature is supposed 
to lead us into an appreciation of what is 
beautiful in language. But literature is 
taught in the public schools as a parsing ex- 
ercise—the finding out of figures of speech. 
It is taught in such a way that a boy leaves 
school, glad to get rid of his studies—not 
with a desire to read more. If you want to 
cultivate art education you want to put it 
into the souls of teachers. You cannot have 
art education as long as you have cheap 
teachers, The only way to get good teach- 
ers ison the ground of fitness. The hand of 
politics must be kept out of the selection of 
teachers. It is useless to talk of art educa- 
tion until this can be done.’’ 

Prof. J“H. Hoose, principal of the Nor- 
mal School of Cortland, New York, said 
that he was a believer in art education in its 
broadest sense. It is not the form that 
makes a subject beautiful—it is the spirit 
which shines through the form. He did not 
believe in accuracy in art. In a child art 
is a spontaneous spirituality, but when he 
goes to school he is surrounded with regula- 
lations that stiffen his spirituality. He ap- 
pealed for freedom for the child in express- 
ing his artistic inclinations. 

‘* HIGHEST OFFICE OF DRAWING.” 

Prof. Frank Aborn, teacher of drawing in 
the public schools of Cleveland, Ohio, read 
a paper on the ‘‘ Highest Office of Drawing,”’ 
in which he said : 

There is no evidence to justify the assumption 
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that genius is ever anything but an educational 
product in which the line of least resistence has 
been exceptionally clear and constant in one 
direction. Until genius is proven to be some- 
thing else than this, the eaucational aim can 
only be to learn how and what can be done 
that other minds may possess similar capability. 
That the line of least intellectual resistence lies 
through the imaginative faculties is readily 
shown. By recording or materializing the 
mental images by means of language a com- 
plete system of mind engineering is thoroughly 
established. Drawing is the language of form, 
and in its employment as a means of recording 
mental images, describing imaginary aspects of 
imaginary objects, it attains its highest office. 
The process by which this is done is simplicity 
itself. Beginning with such forms as will enlist 
the child's co-operation, and proceeding from 
this to the work of consummate artists, the child 
is given problems to describe given aspects of 
specific objects. To illustrate the process: The 
educator draws some aspect from a common 
object on the blackboard, as a chair in any 
position, or a man pushing a box, and names 
some other aspect of the same object, or the 
opposite, right, left, front, back or top, as a 
problem to be solved. This the children try to 
do, and as soon as they have had time to make 
a memorandum, materializing their mental 
image of the required aspect, the educator 
draws acorrect memorandum of the solution on 
the board, in the presence of the class, for their 
comparison. This scheme is parallel to the 
plan of solving written problems in mathematics. 
It adapts itself equally to all the branches of 
drawing. 

In the general discussion which followed, 
Superintendents L. W. Day, of Cleveland ; 
Charles F. Gordon, of Yonkers; H. S. 
Jones, Lincoln, Nebraska, and Andrew F. 
Rickoff took part; after which President 
Draper called on Hon. James L. Hughes, 
Inspector General of Education of To- 
ronto. Mr. Hughes spoke of the educa- 
tional union between the United States and 
Canada, and hoped that the meeting of the 
National Educational Association in Canada, 
next July, would be productive of good re- 
sults in many ways. 

Immediately after adjournment the mem- 
bers of the Department availed themselves 
of Mayor Fitler’s invitation and proceeded 
to City Hall in a body. They passed 
through his Honor’s private office into the 
assembly room, where they were introduced 
to Mayor Fitler by Dr. MacAlister and 
President Draper. After they had ll 
shaken hands with the Mayor, his Honor 
addressed them briefly, saying he was glad 
to welcome them to the good old city of 
Philadelphia, as he recognized that they 
were engaged in a work that was the basis 
of religion, civilization, and good govern- 
ment. President Draper thanked the Mayor 
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for receiving them so cordially, and the 
members departed. 

After dinner the members visited the 
Ledger building, where they were received 
by Mr. George W. Childs in his private 
office. Here a pleasant half-hour was spent 
with Mr. Childs, who showed them his in- 
teresting collection of mementoes and arti- 
cles of virtu. To each of the members Mr. 
Childs presented a souvenir of their visit, 
after which they went through the press- 
room and other departments of this great 
newspaper office. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, ETC. 


Except the delivery of short addresses by 
Superintendent Pratt, of the Indian School 
at Carlisle, advocating the liberal education 
of young Indians, and by General S. C. 
Armstrong, of the Colored University at 
Hampton, Va., who told of the progress of 
the colored race, the afternoon session was 
devoted to the business of the Department. 

United States Commissioner of Education 
William T. Harris, from the Committee to 
Consider the Matter of School Statistics and 
Reports, suggested these four heads for 
school statistics: ‘‘Attendance of pupils, 
course of study, teaching forces, and appli- 
ances and support.’’ ‘The committee urged 
a discussion of these heads so that there 
might not be any doubt as to the exact 
meaning of the terms. The report was ac- 
cepted and referred to the committee for 
further elaboration. 

Supt. William H. Maxwell, of Brooklyn, 
from the Committee on Qualification of 
Teachers, reported that it is the sense of the 
Department that local candidates for the 
position of teacher should have the follow- 
ing qualifications: In scholarship the mini- 
mum requirement should be graduation from 
the local high school or some institution of 
similar or higher rank; in _ professional 
training a course of at least one year in the 
principles and methods of education in a 
local training or high school ; in experience, 
at least one year’s satisfactory trial or provi- 
sional certificate before a permanent certifi- 
cate is granted. From the present unsettled 
and various stand points of certification, the 
committee did not advise the employment 
of teachers from candidates from without 
the city below the rank of principal, except 
upon examination by the city Superintend- 
ent. No person should be licensed to teach 
who is not possessed of sound scholarship, 
and has either had professional training or 
proved his fitness for his work by practical 
experience. The report was accepted. 
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The Committee on Nominations reported 
the following selections: President, Henry 
Sabin, of Ohio; Vice-Presidents, V. G. 
Curtis, of Connecticut, and Oscar H. 
Cooper, of Texas; Secretary, L. W. Day, 
of Ohio. 

President Draper announced that the se- 
lection of the next place of meeting was in 
order, and invitations were extended from 
Brooklyn, Washington, Madison and Little 
Rock. Philadelphia was suggested by mem- 
bers from outside, who declared they were 
delighted with what they had received and 
would be glad to return next year. Brook- 


lyn was selected on the second ballot. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM. 


George William Curtis, Chancellor of the 
University of New York, was the speaker of 
the evening, his topic being ‘‘ The Public 
School and Civil Service Reform.’’ He was 
introduced by President Draper, and was 
greeted with enthusiastic applause. His 
address was much as follows : 

When my friend, the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in the State of New York, who is 
also the President of this Association, asked me 
to speak to you this evening, | told him that 
nothing could surpass my willingness except 
my hesitation. I hesitated with the natural re- 
luctance of a man who doubts whether even 
profound sympathy and interest in a good 
cause necessarily qualify him to speak to its 
masters and experts. 

Every man might be proud and glad of the 
opportunity which you offer me, for he would 
know that in speaking to the higher officers of 
the public schools from every part of the Union 
he is talking to the whole country. If, indeed, 
the subject of civil service reform be more fa- 
miliar to you in its connection with politics, you 
will not fear that I may be betrayed into an un- 
timely political address. Civil service reform 
assumes that personal preference and party in- 
terest and partisan influence are not aids, but 
hindrances, to the independent exercise of dis- 
cretion in the discharge of duties which are not 
political; and the reform law, therefore, presents 
to the appointing authority for its final choice, 
irrespective of persons or parties, and of every 
illicit and _ illegitimate consideration, only those 
candidates who have been proved to be fully fit 
and qualified for the duties of the place to be 
filled. This is the reason and the method of 
civil service reform. Nothing is more familiar 
than the fact that the evil for which civil 
service reform offers a remedy is co-extensive 
with the whole domain of the public service. 
What is the fundamental and vital branch of 
that service? In the large sense of the public 
service maintained by general taxation for the 
public benefit is there any department whose 
constantly greater efficiency is more vital to the 
national welfare than that which is represented 
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in this Association? Are the custom-house and 
the post-office more important branches of the 
public service than the public school? Three 
centuries ago Martin Luther said that the Ger- 
man who would not send his children to school 
was a traitor to his country; and if to-day, as 
Mr. James Russell Parsons, Jr., Inspector of 
Academies in New York, tells us in a recent 
paper, the maintenance of schools is held in the 
German empire to be the first duty of the State, 
can it be a secondary duty in a Republic? 


DANGER OF THE SPOILS SYSTEM. 


If any branch of the public service, therefore, 
should be resolutely secured against every form 
of the abuse I have described, should be wholly 
independent of mere personal or partisan influ- 
ence, and free from the malignant power of 
patronage or spoils, it is the public school sys- 
tem. If that be a mischievous, wasteful, demor- 
alizing system in other branches of the public 
service, what is it in the school? The public 
school system pervades the whole country, 
penetrates every district, touches every village 
and neighborhood, and moulds the ductile in- 
telligence and character of the citizens of the 
future. If the fitness of a postmaster, of a cus- 
toms collector, of a land agent, of an appraiser, 
is incontestably a public interest to be ascer- 
tained with all practicable care and certainty, is 
the selection and fitness of the public school 
teacher of less concern to the commonwealth ? 

Certainly there should be as much care in 
selecting a teacher as in selecting a fourth-class 
clerk in a public office. For what is the key of 
an effective public school system? It is not the 
pupil, who is plastic material, but the artificer 
who shapes the material. It is not the school 
property, nor the appropriations for mainten- 
ance, indispensable as they are. Reason, ex- 
perience, the common consent of all great 
thinkers, and all authorities upon the subject, 
agree that the teacher is the school. All the 
wealth of India or of California could not pro- 
vide a great school of any degree unless it could 
secure great teachers. Noble buildings, storied 
quadrangles and ancient groves, munificent 
endowments, museums, laboratories, gymnasi- 
ums, libraries, the profuse accumulation of 
literary and scientific resources, without the 
teacher is but Pygmalion’s statue uninspired, 
the body without the soul. 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS. 


Not only are the teachers so important a body, 
but they are by far the most numerous body of 
public servants. Of the great national execu- 
tive departments, the post-office is most gener- 
ally diffused. Its service is co-extensive with 
the national domain. For their own benefi, for 
the maintenance of free republican institutions, 
to transmit to their children unimpaired the 

eat heritage of wisely organized civil and re- 

igious liberty which they received from their 
fathers, the citizens of this country tax them- 
selves enormously every year to educate their 
children in the public schools; and the only re- 
turn of this vast outlay for which they look is 
the intelligence and morality, and the material 
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prosperity which inevitably follows public intel- 
ligence and morality as the crops follow the 
quickening sun of April and the soft breath of 
May. 

Teacherships in the schools are not popularly 
regarded as subjects of patronage. But are they 
not so practically, and is it wise that they should 
remain so? What is the present system? | 
believe that the requirement of certification or 
license before appointment is universal in all 
the States of the Union. The examination upon 
which the certificate or license issues is then the 
cardinal point. What are the vital, essential 
conditions of effective examination? To be 
properly effective the examinations must be uni- 
form, entirely competent and wholly indepen- 
dent of the appointing power. The examiners 
must be sincerely interested in education, fa- 
miliar with the duties of a teacher and with the 
requirements of the urt of teaching, and capable 
of conducting an examination to ascertain both 
the scholastic attainments and the specific pro- 
fessional fitness of the candidates. By whom, 
generally speaking, is this examination con- 
ducted? By city Boards of Education and 
County Commissioners, or trustees or com- 
mittees, who are appointed by political officers 
or nomifhated by party conventions; these are 
the authorities who examine and certify or li- 
cense and appoint more than go per cent. of 
the teachers. Is this a reasonable manner of 
securing public officers qualified for duties so 
delicate and important as those of teachers in 
the public schools? Is it a method which would 
be likely to secure the most competent service 
of any kind? There is, indeed, an examina- 
tion, but the examining and certifying Board is 
appointed by political officers or named by a 
party convention. Is a Board so appointed 
likely to be a Board peculiarly qualified to con- 
duct such examinations? Is a party caucus 
generally intent upon such competence in the 
candidates whom it nominates? And when 
the Board so nominated not only examines and 
certifies or licenses teachers, but also appoints 
them, are such appointments generally or often 
made for fitness alone? I speak, of course, of 
a system, not of individuals. I know how many 
excellent men are selected even under this 
method, as I know that in other parts of the 
public service under a similar system most 
honest, industrious and efficient officers and 
clerks were selected, 


INCOMPETENCE OF EXAMINERS. 


The officers who are elected to conduct ex- 
aminations and license and employ teachers 
are notoriously often selected withont any re- 
gard whatever to their special qualifications for 
a responsibility so great, and for duties so vital. 
There is no limit of eligibility to membership 
in a Board of Education or a school committee, 
and it is probably true that the great multitude 
of officers appointed to conduct examinations, 
however well disposed, are totally unfitted pro- 
perly to conduct them. Among public officers 
so nominated and elected, the notable want of 
actual interest in education, of comprehensive 
views, of convictions, of actual information and 
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knowledge of teaching, are obviously incalcula- 
ble. The ability to resist personal and political 
pressure, and wrongful influence of every kind 
and of every degree, must be as various as the 
men. Good nature, ignorance, indifference and 
venality will constantly abuse and betray the 
great public trust committed to such officers. In 
every State, even in neighboring local commu- 
nities, a uniform standard of competence will 
be impossible. Certificates will be granted, not 
upon proved qualification and merit alone, but 
often by personal or political influence, or the 
same insidious force will withhold the certifi- 
cates. 

Political places are created as pensions for 
useless parasites. So in a school system where 
the evil practice prevails, not only will incom- 
petence be certified, but the list of certifications 
will surpass the demand. Perhaps it is supposed 
that a large eligible list is not disadvantageous. 
But what advantage is there ina copious choice 
of incompetent teachers, who, because of in- 
competence, will cringe most abjectly and ac- 
cept smaller wages? That is a strain which 
necessarily lowers the character, efficiency and 
value of the schools. A competition, not of 
merit, but of low wages, will follow; and not the 
salary only, but the teaching, will be cheap- 
ened, the standard lowered, and, like the mar- 
ble statue with the foot of clay, the whole re- 
splendent system of public education must be 
weakened by incapacity and inefficiency in the 
primary schools. - 


OUR SCHOOLS OUR PRIDE. 


Our public school system in its purpose and 
scope and general administration is our national 
pride, if not our glory. But, as Americans, 
fully comprehending what it is, is it not our first 
and patriotic duty to repair in it whatever im- 
perfections may appear, that it may more and 
more effectively subserve its purpose? You 
know, gentlemen, undoubtedly better than I, 
that political patronage and personal interests 
and partialities, ignorance and _ indifference, 
and mercenary and illicit motives of all kinds, 
do in some degree degrade and demoralize the 
public-school system. You know that, in the 
primary schools, the seeds of our future America 
are sown, and you know how deep in that quick 
soil of childhood all ignoble dispositions may 
strike their roots like poisonous weeds, and with 
what difficulty they are torn up. A teacher can- 
not cringe to a superior school officer and flatter 
and fawn for favor without a loss of self-respect, 
which necessarily affects his manhood, destroys 
his enthusiasm, and unfits him for his duty. 

As Bacon was said to have taken all knowl- 
edge for his province, so America takes all the 
world and all the wit and wisdom of mankind 
for its teacher. Germany is an empire and 
America is a republic ; but if an empire has an 
admirable school system, nothing so well illus- 
trates republican intelligence as careful obser- 
vation of it and adaptation of such parts of it 
as commend themselves torepublican judgment 
as suitable to republican institutions. We justly 
hold that teachers should be licensed and ap- 
pointed upon examination. Then the exami- 





nations, the certificates, and the appointments, 
should be absolutely free, so far as possible, 
from personal prejudice or favor, political or 
interested pressure, or other illegitimate influ- 
ence. The teacher should feel and the public 
should know that his selection is due wholly to 
his proved fitness, a fitness ascertained by care- 
fully considered, impartial and impersonal tests. 


SHOULD BE INDEPENDENT OF POLITICS 


The public school system of the United States 
should not stand upon the shifting sands of the 
whims and prejudices and politics of the district 
caucus, but upon the solid rock of experience 
and reason. In every part of the Union it is 
essentially a State institution. It is maintained 
by the State upon the highest considerations for 
the general welfare. The State creates funds 
constitutionally inviolable, appropriates their 
income, and lays specific taxes upon all the 
people for the support of the schools. For the 
same great and common purpose the authority 
of the State should secure uniformity of training 
and examination for teachers, and the exami- 
nations should be competitive, as under the 
national law for other departments of the public 
service. In the State of New York great pro- 
gress in this direction has been made in the 
voluntary adoption by the School Commission- 
ers throughout the State, at the suggestion of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, of 
uniform simultaneous examinations for teachers 
upon conditions essentially competitive. Three 
grades of certificates are issued. The State 
Superintendent, in his report for this year, says 
that ‘‘to this system more than to anything else, 
and perhaps more than to all other things taken 
together, is to be attributed the marked increase 
of interest in the work, the constantly advanc- 
ing qualifications, the added attendance upon 
the normal schools and training classes which 
are everywhere manifest.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Curtis said: The Amer- 
ican public school is the true temple of the 
people. In every other branch of activity, in 
religion, in politics, in society, even in charity, 
we are all divided into sects, and parties, and 
clubs, and cliques. But in the public school 
citizens of all sects and all parties, of all social 
sympathies and associations, meet on a com: 
mon ground, with a common interest and a 
common purpose. It is the American temple 
dedicated to what we believe the esseniial con- 
dition of popular government, an educated 
people. The State gives its children knowledge 
as a two-edged sword, indeed, with which they 
may either slay themselves or carve their way 
to the highest human service. The public 
school merely opens to the child that oppor- 
tunity of training and developing his powers, 
his character, and his aims, which comes from 
knowledge of human thought and achievement 
in all times and countries—an opportunity 
which he alone can improve for himself. The 
dignity, the influence, the power, of the teach- 
er's office, therefore, are incalculable. Is any 
public duty more transcendant than that of en- 
abling the duties of that office to be discharged 
more satisfactorily, of constantly elevating it 
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both in the respect of him who fills it and in 
the confidence and honor of the public for 
whom he holds it? Shall we spare any thought, 
any effort, any cost, to make the public school 
what we mean it to be, the corner-stone of the 
ever loftier and more splendid structure of po- 
litical liberty, and to impress upon the teacher 
by our sympathy and care the central truth of 
the school system, that the child is educated by 
the State, not that he may read and write only, 
but that the trained power and noble intelli- 
gence of the American citizen may tend con- 
stantly more and more to purify and perpetuate 
the American Republic ? 

After a rising vote of thanks to Mr. Curtis 
and a short address by General Morgan, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the meet- 
ing adjourned, many of the members going 
upon the platform to meet the distinguished 


orator. 
GEOGRAPHICAL EXHIBITION AT BERNE, 


On the opening of the third day’s session 
of the Department of Superintendence, Dr. 
MacAlister urgently advised the members to 
remain in the city until Friday, and visit 
the psychological laboratory at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, when they could also 
visit the new library of the University. 

United States Commissioner of Education 
Harris read a letter inviting the department 
to participate in the geographical exhibition 
to take place at Berne, Switzerland, from 
the 10th to the 15th of August next. A 
committee of five, consisting of Messrs. 
Lane, of Nebraska; Bardeen, of New York; 
Hancock, of Ohio; Prince, of Massachusetts, 
and Waller, of Pennsylvania, was appointed 
to prepare an exhibit of the improved 
methods of teaching geography in this coun- 
try for representation at Berne. 

Commissioner Harris also made an appeal 
for material support to secure the further 
publication of ‘‘ Barnard’s Journal of Edu- 
cation,’’ which had been stopped for the 
want of funds. It was known among the 
members that Dr. Henry Barnard had ex- 
hausted his fortune in compiling this work, 
which is one of the foremost works on educa- 
tion published in this country. Several sets 
were immediately subscribed for, and other 
assurances of support were given by Super- 
intendents. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


Supt. Oscar H. Cooper, of Galveston, 
Texas, read a paper on Universities and 
Schools. Among other things he said: 

Universities are the natural leaders of educa- 
tional progress. Whatever their outward form 
may be, they are essentially democratic in their 
character and influence. Sham and shallow 
pretence cannot long survive where real univer- 
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sity life has taken root. The debt of modern 
civilization to universities, from that of Athens, 
with its millennial history, to those of our own 
time, can hardly be overestimated. The high- 
est social and political ideals have ever been 
cherished in the atmosphere of intellectual 
freedom, which is the vital air of the best uni- 
versity life. 

Our system of public instruction which has 
been developed within the last half century in 
the United States, has become in large measure 
independent of our leading colleges and univer- 
sities. While professing my hearty allegiance 
tothe university ideal and to university life, yet, 
in the present stage of development of this 
country, I am compelled to believe that the pub- 
lic school is of more importance to the national 
life, at least to its immediate future, than its uni- 
versities. 

Our programmes should be shortened and 
enriched beyond question, and our methods of 
administration of the public schools are often 
far from satisfactory; but superficial criticism and 
off-hand discussion of these matters will do lit- 
tle beyond exasperating those whom they are in- 
tended to aid. Too often we find men who are 
in control of public school administration desti- 
tute not only of real culture, but of a conscious- 
ness of their need. So far as universities are 
concerned, the improvement of education will 
not be secured by criticism at public gatherings 
of the methods pursued and the results attained 
in the public schools. 

As the universities have grown in numbers 
and wealth, the number of young men of colle- 
giate education who have devoted themselves 
to teaching has been diminishing, until they 
form at present a small proportion of those who 
are devoted to this calling ; and thus the uni- 
versity influence over our general system of 
education has been steadily growing less as that 
system has developed in magnitude and im- 
portance. . 

The remedy for this state of things is, Let the 
universities take hold in an earnest, vigorous 
way of the problems of how best to train teachers; 
let them make the training of teachers an im- 
portant part of the universities’ work. The 
teachers of the United States would, I am sure, 
greet with proper appreciation and gratitude a 
movement on the part of our universities toward 
the recognition of their work as one of the lead- 
ing learned professions, a recognition which will 
be secured by the establishment in these uni- 
versities of properly equipped, well managed 
schools of pedagogy.”’ 

President Harrison E. Webster, of Union 
University, Schenectady, N. Y., in discuss- 
ing the paper, said he thought all of us would 
agree with what had been said. He would 
rather have the paper headed ‘‘Colleges and 
Schools,’’ because the amount of University 
work done in the United States is very 
little. He referred to the changing of the 
names of colleges in New York State to unl- 
versities. The addition of a law school on 
one hand and a theological seminary on the 
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other does not make an university. Nor does 
increase in number of students make such 
an institution. He thought the colleges put 
too much on the lower schools by constantly 
raising the requirements of admission, until 
now the demand for less years in college 
instruction is on the increase. The high 
schools should teach only what is necessary 
for their pupils’ admission to college as soon 
as possible. 

Prof. S. G. Williams, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., believed that the universities 
do elevate the lower schools. He thought 
it absolutely true that there is no real uni- 
versity in this country. They are all 
colleges at the bottom. He could see a 
tendency in these institutions toward uni- 
versity work. One of the distinct notes 
of university work is freedom of study. 
This prevails in a degree in some institu- 
tions in this country, and asa process of 
evolution he thought would continue until 
it would result in a sloughing off of those 
studies which are rigidly insisted on, and 
the student would be permitted to select his 
studies, to be pursued under the direction 
of his professors. 

Prof. N. M. Butler, President of the 
College for Training Teachers, of New York 
city, said the American college was estab- 
lished as a high school, but has gradually 
drifted away from that standard. He con- 
trasted the educational development of this 
country and Europe, and asserted that we 
pay more attention here to the elementary 
training of students than they do abroad. 
He detailed the progress of the introducfion 
of the study of pedagogy into the universi- 
ties and colleges in this country, and ex- 
pressed gratification that the branch was 
becoming more recognized. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


Superintendent A.P, Marble, of Worcester, 
Mass., Chairman of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, then presented the following as the 
work of the committee: 


The Department of Superintendence of the 
National Educational Association, at its mid- 
year meeting for 1891, has been received and 
entertained, in the city of Philadelphia, with a 
cordiality and warmth of hospitality almost, if 
not quite, unprecedented ; and amidst the in- 
spiring surroundings in this historic place, and 
by the sympathetic assistance of the citizens, 
this meeting has been one of the most profit- 
able in the history of the Department. 

For this result the thanks of the Department 
are due especially, and they are hereby ten- 
dered, to President James MacAlister, of the 
Drexel Institute, for his thoughtful care in mak- 
ing all needful arrangements for the meeting, 
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and for his constant contributions to its interest ; 
to the Board of Education, the city authorities, 
and the heads of educational and other institu- 
tions here—too numerous to name specifically — 
for our welcome, for our entertainment, and for 
the open doors which we have been invited and 
urged to enter; and to the railroads and hotels, 
which have granted us reduced rates. 

We also thank the President and officers of 
the Department for a programme of unusual 
interest, carried out with a promptness and 
effectiveness worthy of an educational Napo- 
leon ; and we thank the several lecturers and 
speakers for a rare educational treat. 

’ As the result, in part, of our deliberations, we 
announce and place on record the following 
conclusions : 

1. In our free Republic the State is merely 
the expression of the people’s will, and not an 
external governmental force; and taxes are 
levied on property for the support of schools, 
because universal education is indispensable to 
the perpetuity of the State. Education, there- 
fore, including an acquaintance with our na- 
tional language, becomes the rightful inheri- 
tance of every child. It is the right and the 
duty of the State not only to provide for this 
education, but also t6 insist that no child shall 
be deprived of that priceless heritage. The 
proper exercise of this right does not restrict 
the freedom of parents in the education of their 
children, except in the narrow limits of this 
necessary purpose. 

II, Asthetic culture, the appreciation of the 
beautiful in nature, in literature, in the truths of 
science, in art, is an end towards which all géod 
teaching aims; and this love of the beautiful, 
while it softens the asperities of life and con- 
tributes largely to the sum total of human hap- 
piness, tends also to moral beauty and the 
development of noble character, if this love is 
awakened by teachers efficient and thoroughly 
equipped. 

III. To this end we urge the establishment 
of normal schools, colleges for the preparation 
of teachers, chairs of pedagogy in universities, 
courses of lectures on the science of teaching. 
educational periodicals, and all other means for 
the preparation of teachers for their work; and 
we desire that by these means the teachers of 
the land may, so far as possible, fit themselves 
for this noblest of all professions before entering 
it, and that we may none of us regard the pre- 
parations for this great duty fully accomplished 
so long as little children come fresh from the 
hands of the Creator to be guided and developed 
to a great extent, if not chiefly, under our care. 

IV. We welcome the tendency to establish 
widely over our cuuntry free public libraries, in 
view of their nature as an educational force in 
school and among the people ; and especially 
we commend the wise foresight of those men of 
wealth who are administering their own estates 
by giving liberally while living to found or endow 
such libraries, especially in their own towns. 
where they can witness and enjoy the results. 
And, on behalf of our constituency, now truly 
national, we applaud alsothe munificence which 
is establishing so many schools and colleges, 
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that open a yate much broader than the needle's 

eye, not only for the rich man, but for a long 
rocession of the young, to the glories of the 
ereafter. 

V. We must emphatically commend to the 
country the exposition.of the principles of civil 
service, as applied to the teachers in the public 
schools, to which we have listened; and we 
recommend the enactment of laws in the sev- 
eral States, requiring, from all candidates for 
the office of teacher in these schools, certificates 
of qualification from the State authorities. Such 
a law would not appoint teachers; it would 
simply decide what candidates shall not receive 
appointments. 

VI. The revival of interest in education, the 
emulation of authors and the rivalry of pub- 
lishers, have within the past fifty years produced 
great improvements in school books for both 
pupils and teachers. Weare opposed to State 
publication of school books, because such a 
custom would inevitably tend to destroy this 
healthy emulation ; and because, whatever use- 
ful and indispensable functions properly belong 
to the State as a corporate body, the preparation 
of books in a constantly growing science, and 
the writing of poetry, for example, are not among 
these functions. Experience has fully justified 
this belief. 

VII. Justice, as well as the best public ser- 
vice, requires the retirement and pensioning of 
teachers after a service of thirty years, and upon 
carefully-devised conditions. We recommend 
the enactment of laws in the several States to 


permit and to regulate the retirement and pen- 
sioning of professional teachers. 


The resolutions, as read, were then unani- 
mously adopted. 


THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS, 


The only paper read at the afternoon ses- 
sion was one by the next President of the 
department, Henry Sabin, State Superin- 
tendent of Iowa, on ‘‘ What Present Means 
are Available for the Preparation of ‘Teach- 
ers for their Work.’’ He said: 


I propose to confine the scope of this discus- 
sion to cities of from 10,000 to 15,000 inhabit- 
ants. To supply schools with teachers we are 
confined to colleges and universities, normal 
schools, high schools and their graduates, and 
county institutes. Except the question of moral 
training, all other questions sink into insignifi- 
cance compared with that of supplying schools 
in our smaller cities and towns with competent 
teachers. 

The tendency to establish chairs of pedagogy 
in colleges he regarded as a subject for con- 
gratulation. In reference to principals of 
schools who supervised the teaching in their 
schools, he said they must be persons of grow- 
ing scholarship, cultured in the sense that cult- 
ure means depth, not polish, and solidity of 
foundation rather than beauty of exterior. 
They must have that power of concentration 
which comes from close application, that grasp 
of mind which enables the individual to so com- 
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prehend the ideas and thoughts of others as to 
make them available for his own purposes. In 
other words, the man who is to direct others in 
teaching must himself know by what process he 
acquires, retains and reproduces knowledge. 

Special preparation for teachers’ work 1s de- 
sirable, he said, and the four indispensable re- 
quisites—knowledge of subject matter, upright- 
ness of character, ambition to investigate, and 
common sense. If any of the requisites are 
wanting, no amount of professional study and 
reading of educational books can supply the 
deficiency. 

After discussing the preparation of teachers 
and showing how many of the institutions are 
unsuccessful in sending out good teachers, the 
speaker said that occasionally a high school is 
found which is renowned in all the surrounding 
country for sending out good teachers. In such 
a school, he said, we find that pupils are taught 
how to study, to exhaust the means at their 
command, and to ask questions as well as 
answer them. 

He suggested two ways to increase the effici- 
ency of the Normal School: first by raising 
the entrance standard, and by increasing the 
requirements for graduation. 

Regarding the elementary preparation of 
teachers for their work, he continued, three 
things should be said: 

1. Teachers should be carefully trained to 
know and regard the laws which pertain to 
sound physical health. The body of the child 
is of as much consequence to him as his mind, 
and the teacher has no more right to trifle with 
one than he has with the other. 

2. The individual peculiarities of each child, 
the wants and capacities, demand of the teacher 
close thought and observation. 

3. In order that his instruction and discipline 
may as far as possible counteract the influences 
that are fast warping the life of the child out of 
all comeliness and symmetry, attention to the 
environment and home life of the pupils cannot 
be safely neglected. 

After describing at length the methods of pre- 
paring persons to teach, he said: “ After all, I 
confess at times I am out of patience and dis- 
gusted with very much that is said and written 
and done concerning the preparatory work de- 
manded of teachers. It is too lofty, too top- 
heavy; it lies away up on the upper shelves, where 
teachers of ordinary stature cannot reach it. 

If we would throttle crimein its dens, we must 
make our moral training more effective—in the 
kindergarten, in the primary grades, in the 
district school—wherever we can reach the 
mind of the child in its formative state. If we 
expect to give the child the power to earn an 
honest living, we must put him in possession of 
the multiplication table ; if we would enable him 
as a citizen to vote intelligently, we must teach 
the boy the principles of republican government. 
If we are to reform politics, we must make the 
primei and the spelling book the power behind 
the political throne. 


The paper was discussed by W. H. Beach, 
of Madison, Wis.; A. P. Marble, of Wor- 
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cester, Mass.; J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas 
City; William N. Barringer, of Newark, N. 
J.; H. C. Missimer, of Erie, and President 
Draper. 

At the conclusion of the discussion Dr. 
MacAlister proposed a vote of thanks to 
President Draper, asserting that he had 
brought the department where it ought to 
be kept. The motion was unanimously 
adopted by a rising vote, and President 
Draper made an appropriate reply. 


RECEPTION AND BANQUET. 


The sessions of the annual meeting were 
brought to a pleasant close on Thursday 
evening in St. George’s Hall. The occa- 
sion was a reception given to the members 
of the department by the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

The storm prevented the attendance that 
was expected, but did not in any way mar 
the pleasure of those who braved the weather 
and were present. Over 100 persons were 
there, and the masterly papers and discus- 
sion of the meeting were the theme of con- 
versation in many a group. 
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Some of the women members of the Board 
of Education were present, and also some 
of the women officers and teachers of the 
schools. Their presence added interest to 
the occasion and brightness to the discus- 
sion of school problems. 

On each side of the platform were grouped 
palms, lilies, azaleas and daffodils, and from 
behind them an orchestra played medleys of 
operatic and popular airs. In each window 
stood a graceful palm, and near the entrance 
door was another group. 

The reception committee was composed 
of Messrs. Henry R. Edmunds, Richardson 
L. Wright, Paul Kavanaugh, A. M. Spangler 
and Simon Gratz. Rapping for order, Mr. 
Edmunds welcomed the guests of the even- 
ing, regretting that the stormy weather had 
prevented a larger attendance, both of guests 
and members of the Board of Education. 

Shortly after, all present sat down toa 
dozen tables set at one side of the hall. 
The tables were decorated with shaded can- 
dles, and on the side table were baskets of 
fragrant roses, which were afterwards dis- 
tributed among those present. 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


"THE most notable by far, and in many re- 

spects the most beautiful, of all the many 
“holiday books” issued for the past holiday 
season, was Longfellow’s /iawatha of Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston (Price $6). It 
is almost a pity that it appeared as a holiday 
book. It is an all-year-round book if ever there 
was one; as appropriate for one season as for 
another, always appropriate as a gift, and 
possessing an intrinsic value of its own, besides 
being a thing of beauty that is a joy forever, 
which will make it grow in value and import- 
ance, rather than diminish, as the years go by. 
Its numerous full-page photogravures and mar- 
ginal engravings, by Frederick Remington, who 
is without a rival as the artist of Indian life and 
western scenes, form an almost complete pic- 
torial record of the manners and customs, the 
dress, implements, utensils, and typical physiog- 
nomies and occupations of that race of red 
men who, in their wild state at least, will soon 
be a thing of the past. Every detail, every 
moccasin, head-dress, papoose-basket, arrow- 
. head, and Saddle, is drawn with photographic 
accuracy directly from nature, and yet with 
that artistic touch that has made Mr. Reming- 
ton famous. His Minnehaha may, indeed, not 
come up to the ideal of our fancy, so far as 
beauty is concerned; but it is likely that she is 
more true historically than even the one the 
poet imagined, The book is made as only the 
Riverside Press can make books, up to the best 
traditions of the publisher's art. The title-page 
in its elegant simplicity is one of the most ex- 





quisitely beautiful we have ever seen. The 
binding in buckskin with gilt side-title and de- 
sign is peculiarly appropriate; and helps to 
make the volume perhaps the most thor- 
oughly, wholly, and typically American ever 
published. 

Equally beautiful as specimens of book-mak- 
ing are the ten handsome volumes of the new 
“Riverside Edition”’ of the Works of James 
Russell Lowell, just completed by the same 
publishers (Price $1.50 per vol.) We described 
them afew months ago when writing of the 
“Literary Essays,’’ which comprise the first 
four volumes. The fifth contains the “‘ Political 
Essays "’ of the distinguished poet, essayist, and 
statesman, including the famous one on Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Volume VI. has his “ Literary 
and Political Addresses,”’ including all previ- 
ously published in the volume ‘‘ Democracy 
and Other Addresses,’’ besides the noble one 
on ‘‘ The Place of the Independent in Politics,”’ 
the one on “Tariff Reform’’ delivered at 
Boston on December 29th, 1887, and one on 
“ Our Literature,’’ delivered in New York last 
April. It also has a very full and excellent 
Index to the entire six volumes of his prose 
writings. Vols. VII.-X. contain his ‘“ Poetical 
Works,” arranged by the poet himself, gener- 
ally in chronological order, with a characteristic 
preface explaining why he has ‘‘after much 
hesitation, consented to the reprinting of the 
old editions without excision,’’ for which every 
admirer of our greatest and manliest poet will 
be heartily thankful, even though the average 
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excellence of the poetic collection be thereby 
lowered somewhat. Three portraits embellish 
the series of volumes, if the one by Page in 
Vol. I. of the ‘ Poetical Works "’ can be said to 
embellish! This set of stately, dignified, ele- 
gant looking volumes is the “ final edition”’ of 
the poet's works, arranged and edited under 
his own supervision. Henceforth it will be ¢#e 
edition of Lowell, and every way worthy of be- 
ing the companion of the similar “ Riverside 
Editions " of Longfellow and of Whittier. The 
books are a credit to the taste and skill of 
American publishers as truly as their contents 
are an honor to American literature. 

Students of our literature will find suggestive 
helps in Mr. Greenough White's modest Shef/ch 
of the Philosophy of American Literature 
(Boston: Ginn & Co.), Mr. G. J. Smith's Sya- 
opsis of English and American Literature 
(The Same), and Our Dictionaries and other 
English Language Topics, by R. O. Williams 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co.) The first is a 
thoughtful and we think quite successful at- 
tempt to prove the independent and organic 
development of American literature. At the 
same time we by no means agree with the 
author's verdict upon some of our individual 
wrtters and his judgment as to their signifi- 
cance. Poe, for example, was certainly not 
“the completest literary exponent of the South, 
in his passionateness and insubordination, etc.,”’ 
whatever else he may have been. Mr. Smith's 
Synopsis will be found particularly helpful to 
teachers of literature as a compendium and 
guide. It divides the literature into Ancient: 
1, before the Conquest, 2, from the Conquest to 
1350; Early English: 1, fourteenth century, 
2, fifteenth century; Modern English : 1840 to 
the present: 1, period of Italian influence, 2, 
French influence, 3, Modern life. It gives in 
his proper place every important author's name, 
cates of birth and death, class and rank, best 
known works, contemporaries, and some lead- 
ing events in the history of his time. A list of 
“books for general reading ”’ is also given, half 
of which could readily be omitted, and must be 
for practical purposes. There is much that is 
both curious and instructive in Mr. Williams’ 
volume of essays, especially in the first one, 
the sketch of ‘‘ The Growth of Our Dictionaries.”’ 
One would have to go far to find a more enter- 
taining set of facts, while the fac simz/e title-pages 
of several old dictionaries are exceedingly in- 
teresting. Equally so are ‘“‘Some Peculiarities 
Real and Supposed in American English,” 
**Good English for Americans,”’ and ‘‘ Cases of 
Disputed Propriety and of Unsettled Usage.” 
There is much out-of-the-way information given, 
and much that will help the reader to propriety 
and accuracy in the use of the language. The 
book is a handsome piece of typography, a 
handsome book in every respect. 

With the increase of school libraries through- 
out the country—we are sorry to say that our 
State is not in the first rank in this respect— 
there is a steady increase also in the number 
and kinds, as well as improvement in the 
quality of books published suitable for this pur- 
pose. We have recently received several 
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histories that we can specially commend for 
use in school libraries. The first is one of the 
best popular histories of Germany known to us, 
entitled Zhe Three Germanys, (New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 2 vols., Price $7,) by the 
Hon. Theodore S. Fay. Good histories of 
Germany are exceedingly scarce, especially 
good popular histories. Yet no other history is 
more needed, for Americans are usually more 
ignorant of German history than of any other. 
Mr. Fay’s work is not only thoroughly reliable 
and trustworthy, but is written in so entertain- 
ing a style as to make it easy reading, and its 
1300 octavo pages seem all too short. This is 
owing largely to the fact that the author has 
spent nearly his whole life in Germany, and 
been an eye-witness of most of the events he 
treats of, at least in his second volume. The 
first volume treats of the “first Germany,” 
from the earliest times to the fall of the ‘“‘ Holy 
Roman Empire,” before Bonaparte, about 
1806; the ‘‘second Germany ’’ comprises the 
revolutionary period up to the crowning of 
Kaiser William, 1871; the period since then, up 
to the crowning of his grandson William II. 
belongs to the “third Germany.” So far as 
known to us, there is no more full and interest- 
ing work of the kind in our language, nor one 
better adapted for school libraries. The per- 
sonal interest of the author arouses a similar 
interest especially in the youthful reader. It is 
a history boys and girls will like to read, and 
yet it is a thoroughly accurate and trustworthy 
work. We commend it heartily to all library 
committees. So indeed we do the first volume 
of the “ Epochs of American History "’ series, 
devoted to Zhe Colonies, 1492-1750 (New 
York; Longmans, Green & Co., Price $1.25), 
by Reuben Goldthwaite. The series is to o 
complete in three volumes of about 300 pages 
each, all under the editorship of Dr. A. B. 
Hart of Harvard. ‘The volume before us is 
philosophical in spirit and method, giving not 
only disconnected facts, but treating rather of 
principles and tendencies. Yet the arrange- 
ment and style are eminently clear and inter- 
esting. We note as particularly fair and read- 
able the chapter on “Indian Characteristics.” 
The work in general seems to be quite reliable 
and very interesting, though in several inci- 
dental conclusions of the author we might not 
concur. The volume is excellently made, its 
four maps are admirable, and the entire make-up 
of the book is very superior. Of all the western 
states of our Union, there is probably none of 
greater interest to the general public than Utah. 
Hence the volume of Mr. Herbert Howe Ban- 
croft’s monumental history of America devoted 
to the History of Utah (San Francisco; The 
History Co.,) will appeal to more readers than 
any other of the series. It may almost be said 
to be the only authoritative history of the Mor- 
mons, and the state that owes so much to them, 
in existence. The author evidently tries to be 
fair and unbiased, giving both sides of the 
Mormon question frankly and fully. The vol- 
ume is a valuable one, and interesting as it is 
valuable, thorough, accurate, pains-taking and 
exhaustive. 
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Of a number of books of a general character 
suitable.for school libraries which we have re- 
cently received, we have space only to mention 
afew. Biographies are always popular. Hence 
were such biographies of a srolusaliiank class of 
men as are the volumes of the “American Re- 
ligious Leaders”’ series they would not be out of 
place. . Cértainly the latest one will be more 
than welcome to teachers, that of Francis 
Wayland, one of our greatest American educa- 
tors, by Prof. Jas. O. Murray (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., price, $1.25). Similarly 
James Parton's Cafiains of Industry, Second 
Series, ‘‘A Book of Young Americans,” (The 
Same, price $1.25) ought to be extremely popu- 
lar,.and equally wholesome. They are brief 
sketches of many men and some women who, 
though not always known to fame, yet, were 
true benefactors of their race, and worthy of 
imitation. Animal Life, in the Sea and on the 
Land, described as “‘a Zoélogy for Young Peo- 
ple,” by Sarah Cooper (New York: Harper & 
Bros.), is. interesting and attractive with its 
many illustrations, and better adapted for read- 
ing supplementary to the text-book than for use 
as a text-book in class. It would be a popular 
library book, and a very useful one. A volume 
which we can and do most unqualifiedly recom- 
mend for a place in the library of every student 
of human thought, is the eighth volume of 
Griggs’ ‘‘ Philosophical Classics,”” being Hege/'s 
Logie (Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. Price, $1.50) 
by Dr. Wm. T. Harris, one of the foremost stu- 
dents of the great German philosopher in this 
country. His “critical exposition’’ of Hegel’s 
Logic is beyond praise. It is equal to the best 
of the volumes in this valuable series. It en- 
ables any one of ordinary intelligence to under- 
stand the great German's system of thought far 
better than most could do by studying his own 
works. Messrs Griggs & Co., deserve the 
thanks of all students for issuing this series of 
highly important works, so creditable to Ameri- 
can thought and scholarship. The other vol- 
umes on Hegel thus far issued are the ones on 
“ Esthetics,”’ and on the ‘Philosophy of His- 
tory,” of which we wrote at the time of their ap- 
pearance, An added feature of value in the 
present volume is the list of books recom- 
mended. as helpful to the English student of 
Hegel. 


FRANKLIN’SQUARE SONG COLLECTION: 7wo Hun- 
dred Favorite Songs and Hymns for Schools and 
Homes, Nursery and Fireside. No. 7. Selected 
by J. P. McCaskey. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Paper edition, 50 cts.; boards, 60 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 

‘ The wonder to us is where and how Dr. Mc- 

Caskey finds al] the gems of song he gives us in the 

successive numbers of his Song Collection. Only 

one as enthusiastic as he is could do it. He loves 
the dear old, songs of our childhood, while his refined 
and cultured taste is quick to recognize every sweet 
melody that springs into being now. He is a severe 
critic, however, and admits nothing that is not morally 
as well a& musically good, however catching the air 
and ephemetally popular it be. He is doing a great 
and good work for the musical culture, and for the 
heart culture too, of the rising generation. And we 
are glad to note that his work is receiving some of 





the appreciation and encouragement it deserves. His 
Song Collections are well adapted for school use, 
and are especially in favor about the organ or piano 
in the average home of culture and refinement. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Sy 
Edwin F. Houston, A. M. Revised Edition. 
Philadadelphia: Eldredge & Bro. Price, $1.25. 
This work first appeared in 1875, and has since 

then been eminently successful, the publishers 
claiming that “it is to-day more generally in use 
than other text-book on the subject.’’ It has now 
been thoroughly revised and brought up to date, and 
is a very satisfactory book on the subject. In, the 
matter of arrangement of the subject and text, ques- 
tions, reviews, syllabus, etc., it is especially excellent, 
but its maps and illustrations are not equal to some 
others. 

NEw FourtTH Music READER. Sy C. W. Mason 
and Geo. A. Veazie. Large octavo. Pp. 282. 
Boston ;: Ginn & Company. 1891. 

This new fourth number of the National Music 
Course is well adapted for the upper grades of boys’ 
and mixed schools, and contains numerous exercises 
and part songs, together with much practice in chord 
singing, especially adapted to the voices for which it is 
designed. The book is intended to follow the Third 
number of this well-known series. The music is 
mostly written in three parts, but is arranged in four- 
part form on three staves, the upper staff containing 
the first and second soprano parts, the second alto, 
and the third the bass, which with occasional excep- 
tions, is merely the alto repeated, so that those boys 
who sing a clear alto may take that part, while those 
whose voices have changed may take the same notes 
lower. Careful attention has been given both to the 
quality of the music and to the grading of the book 
in its different sections. It is a valuable addition to 
the series of text-books in music published by Messrs. 
Ginn & Company. 

A STEM DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
For Use in Elementary Schools. By John Ken- 
nedy. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 8vo., 
pp. 282. 

The author of this work has undertaken a laudable 
but somewhat difficult task. To supply the need of 
a ready means of general stem reference in making 
stem values the basis of word-study, he has endeav- 
ored to present in alphabetical order the chief stems 
of our language and the value of each. The work 
is of course not exhaustive nor wholly faultless, but 
it is a brave attempt towards a needed and laudable 
end. The abundant and judiciously-chosen quota- 
tions showing the use of the stem derivations are ex- 
cellent and valuable. The Preface might have been 
simplified and curtailed without loss of value. The 
book is one that supplies a felt want, and will be 
found very useful by teachers. 


WREATH OF Gems: Songs and Giees for Institutes, 
Schools and Classes. By F. H. Kursenknade. 
Pp. 144. Price, 25 cents. Harrisburg, Pa.: 
FY. H. Kursenknabe & Sons. 

This attractive collection presents a goodly propor- 
tion of favorite old songs, which are always new to 
the new generation, and adds others that are original, 
either in words or music or in both. A special fea- 
ture is the entertainment and concert department, 
with directions as to how certain of the songs should 
be presented before an audience. It is well adapted 
for use by teachers’ institutes as well as in schools, 
and we are pleased to know that it is having a large 


sale, 
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BECAUSE HE LOVED YOU SO. Rissassrn Ansus: 


Wituiam R. Dempster. 














“v1. Come, let us make his pleasant grave Up-on this sha - dy shore, Where the 
2. Fair blossom daughters of the May, So love-ly in your bloom. 
3. Here all the warm, long sum -mer days, The yel- low bees shall come, 
4 Here with their soft and cau-tious tread, The light feet of the shower 
§- And whenthe summer’s voice is dumb, And lost her bloom-ing grace, 
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sad, sad riv - 4 wave on wave, grieve for - ev - er - more; 
ranks must stand a - side to-day, give your dar - ling room; 
quet-ting down the bloom - ing ways ith loud and ring - ing hum; 
walk a- _— his grass - y__ bed, cool the sul - try hour; 
sigh - ing tumn tem - pests come weep a - bove the place, 


ep Se Pre tebe t bit opi 
Nsotto voce. 
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long and sweet shall behisdream, Lulled by its sooth- ing 

dew - drops which you shedinshowers Are lov - ing tears, I cnow: Bloom 
war - bling in the sunny trees The birds flit to and : Sing 
may not wake to smiles a-gain The eyes which sleep be - ri Fall 
all the for - est boughs are thinned, Falls soft ca - res - sing snow, Grieve 
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soft - ly, soft - ly, shin - ing stream, loved i 
bright -ly, bright - ly, grate - ful flowers, - loved you 
sweet - ly, sweet - ly, birds and bees, loved you 
light - ly, light - ly, pleas-ant rain, loved you 
gen - tly, gen - tly, wail- ing wind, loved you 
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soft - ly, shin - ing stream, 
bright - ly, grate - ful flowers, 
sweet - ly, birds and bees, 
light - ly, pleas- ant rain, 
gen - tly, wail- ing wind, 
































